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A New Type of Instruction Needed in Wisconsin 


By Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Secretary, State Board of Education 


E NEED as a part of the public educa- 
(D9 iicrs system of the state, a school where an 

adult may receive instruction suited to his 
capabilities in any subject for any period of time, 
without reference to his previous educational train- 
ing. Such a school should operate for twelve 
months a year, and from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until ten o’clock at night. This instruction 
might be provided in connection with existing ed- 
ucational agencies or in new institutions. The 
administration of the Educational Bonus Law has 
revealed this as one of the great educational needs 
of the state. The present discussion is intended 
to be suggestive and constructive without being de- 
finitive. 

The present educational institutions are organ- 
ized for certain definite groups of pupils, with 
specific preliminary educational training. The 
“irregular” student disturbs the harmony of this 
organization, and upon application to the educa- 
tional institutions of the state, he is rather dis- 
couraged than otherwise. 

The type of instruction referred to herein would 
be intended for persons above the compulsory 
school age now established for vocational schools, 
that is, eighteen years of age or over. 


A New Value on Knowledge 


The men for whom this school is intended are 
men of maturity and some are men with consid- 
erable business and technical experience, but with- 
out a high school training. Some of them would 
perhaps be without completed elementary schooi 
training, but all of them have felt the need for 
more knowledge and more education. Apart from 
consideration of personality, they know that ad- 
vancement goes to the men who know and whose 
knowledge functions in service. 

This is particularly true of the men who served 
in the army or wlio served in occupations directly 
related to the army during the last two years. They 
saw that in a crisis the value of the man who 
knew and was skilled, was enormous. They begin 
to see that the situation in time of peace is, in 
fact, the same, though the spectacular elements 
are missing. They begin, also, to see that at any 





Will you tell why in the midst of our 
boasted broad and liberal free education 
for all, there is a thriving private school of 
engineering in Milwaukee carrying all aca- 
demic subjects, whose enrollment reaches 
into the thousands and is still growing? 

Isn’s there a weak spot somewhere in 
our system? 

Here’s a man twenty-five or thirty years 
of age who has not been to school since 
he was fourteen. Back from the army he 
has learned the value of an education. 
Now he wants to go to school. But where? 
Not with the infants in the grades; not as 
an “adult special” in the University for 
there are too many “requirements”’ for him 
to meet before he can get in. Fitzpatrick 
tells where in this article.—Editor. 











time the road to advancement is through increased 
knowledge and higher skill. These men desire, not 
the full courses of the ordinary educational insti- 
tutions, but short courses, and preferably short, 
intensive courses of various lengths. This interest 
in a special field of knowledge ought to be used and 
will be used by competent educational authorities 
to widen the men’s vision of educational op- 
portunity. 
The Halo of a University 

.T'o marty of these men desiring special training, 
the idea of attending a university appeals to their 
imagination. Such a prospect had never entered 
their minds before the war. They had conceived, 
not very definitely, however, the university as a 
great intellectual and spiritual institution that 
somehow—perhaps by magic—transformed the 
persons who attended it, into capable and informed 
men and women. This halo is largely at the basis 
of their demand for admission to the University 
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rather than their specific educational need and 
the possibility of the University meeting it. 

Many of these men cannot be admitted to the 
University. To them comes a great feeling of 
disappointment, and perhaps even resentment 
against the institution that is very unfortunate. 


The University and Adult Special Students 


- Let us look at the problem with reference tv 
the University. The University is organized pri- 
marily to take students who have had four years 
of high school training, and to start them on a 
four-year training leading to some kind of a bac- 
calaureate degree. There is a rule at the Uni- 
versity that persons twenty-one years of age who 
do not possess all the requirements for admission, 
and who are not candidates for a degree, are per- 
mitted to enter the College of Letters and Science 
or the College of Agriculture, upon giving satis- 
factory evidence that they are prepared to take ad- 
vantageously the studies which they desire. The 
privilege of admission is granted in the College of 
Engineering only to such students as are able, on 
examination, to meet all the entrance requirements 
in mathematics or who have completed their pre- 
paratory mathematics in the Extension Division 
of the University and present a certificate there- 
from, duly approved by the chairman of the De- 
partment of Mathematics. The privilege of ad- 
mission on the adult basis is not granted in the 
Law School. 

The question of admission, therefore, to the 
University as an adult special is largely a question 
of administrative discretion. There is no pre- 
sumption in favor of an adult special being ad- 
mitted unless he can show affirmatively to the 
proper administrative officer that he can profit by 
the instruction. It is felt by the University au- 
thorities that the admission of adult specials in 
large numbers would result in a dilution of the in- 
struction to the students who have the full pre- 
liminary preparation, and therefore, as a matter 
of justice to the students who are fully qualified, 
the number of adult specials to be admitted should 
be restricted. 

This is an understandable and logical position 
to take, but it does not help adult special students 
to get an education. The courses of study in the 
University are planned for their completion in 
their fourth years. The partial completion of 
these courses is, relatively speaking, without re- 
sult. The beginning of the course finds its frui- 
tion in the fourth year of the course. The latter 
part of the course is based on the foundations 
built up in the first two years. To put the stu- 
dents with special demands for short courses and 
special training into these courses can result only 
in disappointment to them if they cannot complete 
the full course. Therefore, there is special need 
for special facilities for this work which the Uni- 
versity, as now organized, does not provide. The 
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University is perfectly willing, I am sure, to pro- 
vide adult special training in special classes with 
special teachers, if the state will furnish the nec- 
essary funds to do it. Certainly the University is 
one place where the provision for adult special 
students may be made. There is yet another place, 
namely, the vocational schools in the larger cities 
of the state. 


The Vocational Schools 


A year ago the provision of such instruction in 
the vocational schools would probably not have 
been seriously considered on the scale that is now 
proposed. The vocational school is in a develop- 
mental period. It has not yet found itself in the 
completeness that it will within a very short time 
attain. The recent development in Milwaukee, 
however, indicates that that day is much nearer 
than we had reason to expect. Under the wise 
and forward-looking leadership of Mr. R. L. 
Cooley, of the Milwaukee Vocational Schools, there 
is now being completed one of the best school 
buildings in the state for the housing of the vo- 
cational school. In its quiet and simple dignity, 
it is a fitting architectural embodiment of the vo- 
cational school idea, exactly as the interior of the 
building is built for the maximum possible service 
to the people of Milwaukee. When this building 
is completed, Milwaukee will be able to provide an 
extent and variety of vocational and _technicai 
training not now offered adequately in the state, 
and exactly of a kind demanded by adult specials 
in the first instance. It will also be offered under 
such conditions as will meet the special needs of 
these students as to time. 

One could point out very readily other cities in 
the state where such provision should be made. 
Perhaps the most obvious is the city of Superior, 
for the great northwestern section of the state is 
not now adequately provided with special educa- 
tional facilities. 

The vocational schools are organized for the 
whole field of education in the local community, 
not provided for in the regular city school system. 
At least that is the contention of its promoters. 
These schools are specially organized to provide 
part-time continuation education for persons who 
had to prematurely enter industry between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen years. They pro- 
vide education for any adult in evening classes. 
They are peculiarly sensitive to the special needs 
which this article tries to bring to the attention of 
the readers of The Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion. It need hardly be said that the vocationai 
schools in very, very few cities of the state are able 
to meet this new demand. But the ideal here set 
forth should be consciously before all persons re- 
sponsible for the development of the vocational 
schools in the state, even though in the actual out- 
come only a very few cities will be able to under- 
take the work. There must be in each community, 
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as there is in Milwaukee, an inspired leadership, a 
great vision of the future, generous support by 
the community, and a close relation of school and 
community. 


The Junior Colleges 


It is not inconceivable that in the not very dis- 
tant future, Wisconsin will meet its higher edu- 
cational problem by the organization of junior col- 
leges, under the administration of city school 
boards under the professional leadership of city 
superintendents. _When that will come about de- 
pends entirely upon the people of the state, act- 
ing through the legislature. If such junior col- 
leges are organized, they will afford a very splen- 


for the largest service to the community and to 
the state. 


State Aid 


However the instruction here asked for is pro- 
vided, whether in the University, or in the voca- 
tional schools, or in junior colleges, or in a com- 
bination of all three, the state must, and I believe 
will, generously assist local communities in financ- 
ing such work. No more fruitful use of the prin- 
ciple of state aid is available at the present time 
than this particular need, whether we look at the 
problem from the standpoint of industry, in hav- 
ing more intelligent and better trained workers 
both in its managerial and other positions; or of 





did opportunity for providing, in part at least, the individual, in finding opportunities for serv- 
for the instruction here advocated. If such schools ice in its vocation and in his citizenship; or of 
are organized, there will be need for an integra- the state, in its interest in an intelligent and self- 
tion of the educational forces of the community supporting citizenship. 


The Crying Need of the Hour in the 
Ranks of Teachers 


HILE the whole industrial and social world is trying to adjust itself to the new conditions grow 
(1) ing out of the world’s war, the teachers of the country are awake to the fact that adjustments of 
vital importance to the individual and the nation are necessary in their own ranks. 

For years teachers have realized that the public was indifferent to their needs and to their actual 
necessities. This treatment accounts for our normal schools of today having a smaller enro]]ment 
than they did in 1916, and the enrollment in the teacher-training courses in our own university at 
Madison being disgracefully small in comparison with the enormous increase in attendance of the 
academic classes. 

Three things stand out as grievances of the teachers of today: 

1. The rank and file of teacherdom has not been represented in any of the educational activities 
which have shaped educational policies. 

2. The rank and file of teachers has been denied the privilege of counselling with their imme- 
diate superiors in a supervisory capacity and likewise with the members of the school boards who 
regulate local conditions. 

3. Teachers’ wages have consistently been kept down by those administering educational affairs 
who saw in this retrenchment the easiest way of reducing taxation. 

Is it any wonder, in view of the above conditions, that we find teachers all over the country peti- 
tioning their boards for higher salaries—for salaries which shall be commensurate with the present 
cost of living? Is it any wonder that we find these same teachers demanding a voice in the shaping 
of educational policies through an organization which shall be a professional democracy? Is it sur- 
prising that these teachers are demanding the privilege of co-operating with their supervisors and 
with the members of local school boards to the end that they may have a voice in the direction of those 
affairs so vital to their own interests as well as the nation’s? 

Such conditions can no longer exist in Wisconsin or in America. If they. do, our schools will be 
left without teachers and education will go to the dogs. Teachers must be relieved of the shackles 
which have bound them to slavery for years past. The voice of the rank and file of the teachers of 
this country must be heard in the administration halls where educational policies are determined and 
local affairs directed. There is no getting around this proposition. The indifferent business man 





Jute WV. 
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upon the school board may think that $75 a month is sufficient for a teacher nine months of the 
year. He will soon find himself mistaken, for teachers are human beings and in order that they may 
intelligently execute the great work they are called upon to do, it is necessary that they have a wage 
which will enable them to live decently with decent people. More than that, they must, like all 
other workers, be provided with a wage which shall cover twelve months of the year instead of nine 
months. Likewise, they must be provided with proper homes in every community where they can live 
respectably and thus do their work for the community efficiently. 

In the matter of getting together and be thus enabled effectively to educate the world as to their 
actual needs and requirements, there must come into existence immediately in every state of this na- 
tion a professional democracy with representatives chosen by the teachers themselves, who shall pass 
judgment upon hours of labor, participation in local educational affairs, shaping of educational poli- 
cies, wages, and other matters pertaining to their work. It is not for teachers to wait for legislative 
minimum salaries. Wisconsin has already demonstrated its inability to keep 
It is for the teachers to unite as other professions and trades are uniting and 


action to determine 
pace with this problem. 
educate the world as to what their needs are. 

This will mean activity in every district in the State of Wisconsin between now and the first of 
Through the initiative of the county and city superintendents of each county, local 
These units should 


October, next. 
units should be formed immediately. 
get together, organize with proper constitutions and by-laws and before the first of next October select 


The matter of boundary lines is immaterial. 
one delegate from every fifty teachers represented. Then these delegates from all over the state will 
meet at a central point in Wisconsin. They will be truly representative of the rank and file of the 
teachers of this state. Thus delegated by proper constituted authority, the legislature—and even some 
governors—may be quite willing to sit up and take notice instead of telling teachers to go back home 
and stay there if they value their jobs. In other words, teachers will then take rank with doctors and 
lawyers, and their power and influence will be felt to just as great a degree as the labor unions, 
farmers’ organizations, and the like, of the present hour. ; 

To carry out all of these plans the individual teacher must act, act at once and courageously, 
and falter not or waver for one moment in fighting the fight which shall bring him the full measure 
of recognition which is his due in this world. 

It is likewise the duty of the great public to realize that the time has come when the teacher shall 
no longer be treated as a slave fed upon the crumbs dropping from the politicians’ tables, and that 
public must recognize that the teacher today 1s as an important a factor in the development of na- 
tional ideas in the growth of our country and in the general uplift of humanity as is any other con- 
ceivable group of human beings—and perhaps more so! 

These things done and the teacher will come into his own. 

Let’s do them! 








RED CROSS AIDS ROUMANIAN SILK INDUSTRY 


Millions of dollars’ worth of the beautiful silk 
searfs worn by Roumanian women as head cover- 
ings have been carried off by the Teuton invaders. 
It is estimated that $8,000,000 worth of these 
precious vari-colored scarfs were worn in Roumania 
when the war began, the majority of which were 
heirlooms of beautiful design and texture and 
which had been preserved for generations. 

The American Red Cross workers report that, 
while they cannot aid the stricken Roumanians by 
replacing their treasures, they have promised aid 
in the resumption of the silk textile industries that 
will furnish the requisite materials. 


He is the best teacher of others who is best 
taught himself; that which we know and love we 
cannot but communicate.—Matthew Arnold. 


MILITARY DRILL IN CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 
CALLED ILLEGAL 


The introduction of compulsory military drill in 
the Cleveland high schools without special sanction 
of the state legislature has been called illegal by 
Attorney General John G. Price of Ohio. This 
opinion has been reprinted in pamphlet form by the 
American Union Against Militarism, Washington, 
D. C., and is being widely circulated in that or- 
ganization’s campaign against compulsory military 
training and service. 





Teacher (explaining problem)—‘If six boys eat 
a barrel of apples in twelve days, then twelve boys 
will eat them in six days.” 

Bright Youth—‘‘Then, I suppose, if one ship 
crosses the ocean in ten days, ten ships would cross 
it in one day.’’—Exchange. 


ip 
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THE REVOLT OF THE CINDERELLAS 


One can hear it said around the state that the 
classroom teacher has stood in the chimney corner 
long enough and she is going to come out in front 
now where she can see and be seen, and hear and 
be heard. No one can conscientiously offer a word 
of objection to this movement. ‘The classroom 
teacher has been playing a minor role on every 
public occasion. She has largely prepared the 
scenario and trained the actors, but she has re- 
tired in the background when the show has been 
pulled off. Now she proposes to see how it feels 
to be in the limelight. ’Tis well that it is so. 

These are monotonous times as well for the 
teacher as for all other workers. In the midst of 
many profound changes the most important of all 
is that those who have been operating behind the 
scenes are coming forward now to the footlights, 
while those who have been out in front, are retir- 
ing behind the scenes. It is not alone in Wiscon- 
sin that the classroom teacher is showing discon- 
tent with the position she has been occupying. The 
same situation exists in most of the other states 
which the writer has recently visited. In a neigh- 
boring state he recently heard a teacher use the 
expression “the uprising of the down-trodden” in 
speaking of the coming into power of classroom 
teachers. In some places there is a developing 
conflict between superintendents and supervisors 
and classroom teachers which is menacing. The 
teachers think, or at least they say, that the super- 
intendents are not working in their interests and 
they propose to look after their own welfare. They 
are certainly mistaken about the attitude of super- 
intendents taken as a whole, and they will discover 
it if they take things in their own hands. At the 
same time, nothing but good can come from giving 
the classroom teacher a voice in everything that 
concerns the schools, and putting her forward ou 
public occasions, provided, of course, that she is 
capable of playing a limelight réle. 

Unfortunately, we will have to go through a 


period now of political dickering and sniping, in 
which there will be pulling and hauling for places 
of power and prestige. For a number of years we 
have had comparative freedom from political ma- 
nipulation in the State Association, but when the 
“submerged” get a taste of power they will want 
more of it and all of it, and they will barter away 
their professional souls for it. 

MANITOWOC TO THE FRONT 

We have examined the plans prepared by archi- 
tect Perkins, of Chicago, for the new high school 
in Manitowoc. It is encouraging and inspiring to 
see what progress is being made in school archi- 
tecture and what sacrifices people are glad to make 
for the advancement of education. It is said that 
the new plant in Manitowoe will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of a million dollars, but apparently the 
taxpayers are raising no objection to the expendi- 
ture of this generous sum. 

The point that impresses one most in these 
plans is the care that has been taken to provide 
proper: conditions for intellectual work by high- 
school pupils. Distracting noises and activities are 
isolated. Manual training, music, gymnastics are 
provided for in such a way that pupils who are 
studying or reciting in Latin, say, will not be dis- 
turbed. In much school architecture, especially of 
an earlier date, the architects simply drew their 
plans so as to provide the requisite amount of 
space for each department, but they apparently 
never gave a thought to the problem of distrac- 
tion. Every teacher who has visited schools ex- 
tensively, knows that this statement is true. The 
Manitowoc school will be surrounded by a large 
area of lawn and athletic fields. Street noises will 
be excluded. In many places school buildings are 
erected on corners of busy streets, and there is 
hardly a quiet classroom to be found in such build- 
ings. The evil does not stop with the distraction 
of pupils; teachers are distracted, and worse still, 
they are under constant strain and stress. This 
is such a serious matter in some cities that com- 
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mon councils have tried to establish zones of quiet 
around school buildings, but the writer has never 
yet observed a school located on a busy thorough- 
fare that could be protected from irritating and 
disturbing noises. It is impossible effectively to 
preserve a zone of quiet around such buildings. 

It is really a remarkable fact that we do not 
take greater pains than we do to eliminate condi- 
tions which withdraw the attention of pupils from 
their tasks and dissipate their energies and the 
vitality of teachers. If the Manitowoc pians are 
fully realized we will have a model of how and 
where school buildings ought to be designed and 
constructed. 

EXPERTS IN CITY GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, of the State Board of Kduca- 
tion, has edited a very interesting and important 
collection of papers dealing with city government. 
The volume is entitled, “Experts in City Govern- 
ment.” One cannot read this volume without be- 
coming impressed with the vast complexity of our 
present-day life, especially as it is expressed in 
the organization and functioning of the city. And 
every day, apparently, our problems become mors 
complex because interests become more diversi- 
fied and the pursuit of various ends becomes more 
intense. Conklin, the biologist, said in one of his 
recent books that it would either be necessary to 
fall back upon simpler types of organization or 
we would have to develop supermen who could 
While 
one is constantly reminded of Conklin’s view as 


deal with the intricacies of human society. 


he reads this volume, he is at the same time en- 
couraged to hope that men are being developed 
who see clearly through our problems and who have 
the practical instincts needed to solve them. 
The educational activities of societies are becom- 
ing as complex as its other activities, and neces- 
sarily so. Education must keep abreast of social 
development. If the interests of mankind become 
very complex the schools must become complex in 
order to enable people to attain their interests. Of 
course, someone will arise now and say that edu- 
cation should not minister to complexity of in 
terests when simplicity would be better for man- 
kind. But the schools cannot determine the ends 
toward which human beings strive. The schools 
must serve, not dictate. 
cure the schools must help them to attain. 
Educational men and women who deal with the 


What men wish to se- 


administrative aspects of education, especially, 
should read Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book. 
It must be guided in its aims, 
The read- 


Education is 
a social function. 
content and methods by social needs. 
ing of this book will help any sunerintendent, 
principal or teacher to understand what the sociai 
needs, especially in the city, now are. 

A STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Dear Mr. —————_: 

I spent some time in Ohio this fall and I talked 
with a number of educational men regarding ad- 
ministrative reorganization of the schools. One 
plan being advocated by some appeals to me as 
sound—namely, that the funds required for all 
schools should be collected by the state and paid 
out by the state. This would help to equalize ed- 
ucational opportunities throughout the state which 
has not been the case heretofore. 

[ should like to see a general plan of adminis- 
tration established in each state wherein there 
would be a strong central department containing 
capable men and women in every phase of educa- 
tional work. Their chief function would be to in- 
vestigate educational conditions and to give as- 


sistance to superintendents, principals and teachers” 


throughout the state. This department would dis- 
tribute state funds on the basis of inspection of 
But it should not 
have dictatorial relations to superintendents or 


the work done in the schools. 


It should make use of standard methods 
of measurement to determine the efficiency of the 


teachers. 


work in all schools, even in the remotest rural dis- 
tricts. Its advice to any superintendent or teacher 
should be based upon the results of expert inspec- 
tion and the use of standard measurements. But ] 
repeat, it should not exercise autocratic control. 
It should allow teachers large freedom to initiate 
reforms which they believe will be improvements 
either in the course of study, methods of teaching, 
or in the organization and conduct of the schools. 

What I have in mind is that leadership in gn 
educational system must, as a rule, come from a 
central group or agency or department. But this 
leadership must not be mandatory so much as ad- 
[ know the difficulty of working out this 
ideal, but I believe this is being attained with a 
large measure of success in the State of Wiscon- 


visory. 


sin, for instance. While progress must, as a rule, 
come from a central department, still, if freedom 
for experiment and initiative be granted superin- 
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tendents and teachers, they will often suggest im- 
provements which never could be worked out from 
a central department. When helpful innovations 
are introduced, and their value demonstrated in 
any school, the central department should make 
the successful experiments known to all the super- 
intendents and teachers of the state. There 
should not be an advance in education made any- 
where in the state that does not become quickly 
known in detail to all the schools of the state. 

The danger of developing a political bureaucracy 
when a strong central department of education is 
established can be largely overcome when the de- 
partment is staffed with real students of educa- 
tion. Men and women who are studying school 
problems seriously, do not have time or inclina- 
tion to build fences. Just in the measure that a 
central department of education assumes leader- 
ship for educational progress and develops the sci- 
entific aspects of educational inspection, super- 
vision and measurement, just in this measure will 
the political interests and activities of the depart- 
ment decline. 

THE MILWAUKEE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

It used to be the Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, but for a number of years it has been 
evident to observers that it was becoming more and 
Milwaukee affair. The last meeting 
was simply the culmination of a long process: of 
It is 
now, practically speaking, completely in the hands 
of Milwaukee teachers. 

The only course for the rest of the state to pur- 
sue in the circumstances is to develop strong sec- 


more of a 


localization in control of the association. 


tional associations. A number of the sections are 
already as profitable and interesting to the rank 
and file of teachers as is the state association. The 
local meetings are not so unwieldy as the Milwau- 
kee meeting. The teachers are not so much dis- 
tracted when they meet in Madison or La Crosse 
or Eau Claire or Superior or Ashland or Apple- 
ton or Wausau, as they are when they meet in the 
metropolis. Most of the teachers do not gain from 
the state meeting very much that is of professional 
value. 

3ut there is an inspiration in the great central 


meeting. It ought not to be abandoned com- 
pletely. There might be a state convention every 


third year, say. If hotel accommodations could 


be provided, the meeting should be migratory in 


character. It could meet in Oshkosh one year, 
and perhaps in Eau Claire and Madison at other 
times. 


of always meeting in Milwaukee, because then the 


There is something to be said in favor 


teachers can go to the theater and can see the lat- 
est fashions; but they have shows, such as thev 
are, and some clothes on exhibition in Oshkosh, 
Appleton, Madison and Eau Claire. 
be less of a chasm between what teachers would 


There would 
see in Oshkosh, or Madison, or Eau Claire and 
what they have in their purse, than is the case 
men 
teachers, now that the thing that has made Mil- 


when they go to Milwaukee. As for the 


waukee famous can no longer offer inducements, 
they might as well meet in some of the smaller 
towns. They would receive more attention in 
Madison, Oshkosh and Eau Claire than they have 
ever received in Milwaukee, and they would be 
given just as great fredom to relax in the ways that 


please them most. 


SUPERVISION 

Professor MeMurry impressed a number of im- 
portant principles relating to supervision upon 
the superintendents in his talks at the University 
recently. Among other things, he said that a 
supervisor should encourage those whom he super- 
vises to express themselves freely regarding their 
own work. His influence should not be repressive 
in his relations with his subordinates; they should 
not have a fearful attitude toward him; they 
should not be merely receptive, looking to the 
supervisor for directions—they should be dynamic 
and self-assertive in a proper degree. 

The classroom teacher, speaking generally, is 
too much inclined to defer to those who are in 
authority When a_ superintendent, 
supervisor or principal criticizes her work she is 


over her. 
apt to accept the criticism as valid and even as 
inspired. 
lating to matters concerning which she should 


She too readily follows directions re- 
know more than anyone else. By way of illustra- 
tion, the writer was present recently at a teachers’ 
meeting in which the subject of spelling was be- 
ing discussed. A supervisor, who had not taught 
spelling for a number of years, told the teachers 
how to teach the words that were given in the 
spelling lists. Most of the teachers in the group 
had grown quite beyond the kind of teaching ad- 
vocated by the supervisor, but they sat there in 
that meeting taking notes and not one of them 
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offered a word of objection or suggested any im- 
provement upon the out-of-date methods pro- 
pounded by the supervisor. This is a rather ex- 
treme instance, but it illustrates the placidity of 
teachers in the presence of those who rule over 
them. 

If any person should be free and independent 
in her work, it is the teacher. 
assumed that a teacher is intelligent and capable 


Of course, it is 


and has the professional point of view in her work. 
This being the case, she will readily accept advice 
if it comes from one who is competent to give ad- 
vice which will really be helpful; but she will not 
follow instructions, no matter who issues them, 
which will injure rather than benefit her work. 
She will not feel inferior in the presence of a 
supervisor or anyone else, though she will always 
be in a learning and respectful attitude. 

In a university, a president or a dean or a di- 
rector works with his associates; he does not ex- 
ercise autocratic authority over them in any mat- 
ter affecting their special work or the educationai 
The vote of the fac- 
ulty determines what policies should be pursued. 


policies of the institution. 


A president, a dean, or a director will always ex- 
ert a strong influence upon the vote of a faculty 
if he can think more clearly and deeply than the 
members of the faculty, but he will not influence 
the vote otherwise. That is to say, the members 
of a faculty do not consider that in their profes- 
sional work they are subject to the autocratic con- 
trol of any one. A president, a dean, or a di- 
rector is a leader among equals, not a kaiser among 
subjects. 

We have frequently suggested in these comments 
that a superintendent, a principal, or a supervisor 
should simply be a leader of a faculty, not a boss 
of teachers. The curriculum and methods of 
teaching and policies of governing schools should 
be determined by the free discussion and vote of 
all the teachers who are concerned. No one as 
a matter of custom should go before a body of 


teachers and say, “Do this.” This kind of super- 


vision will kill the originality and the spirit of a 


Moreover, those who teach are 
as likely to know what is right and best to be done 


teaching force. 


in any teaching situation as those who supervise 
them; and to follow a plan of government which 
will prevent individual teachers from freely ex- 
pressing their view on any topic affecting their 


work and from voting on policies affecting educa- 
tional procedure is very bad government indeed. 

Fortunately, in our own state there is a grow- 
ing tendency for superintendents, principals and 
supervisors to treat their teachers as equals and 
to solve problems by free discussion and to estab- 
lish educational policies by the vote of those con- 
cerned. Of course, purely administrative matters 
must be dealt with solely by those who are charged 
with administration; but professional policies 
should never be determined solely by administra- 
tive officers. In any community in which matters 
concerning the curriculum or methods of teaching, 
or modes of discipline are settled arbitrarily and 
autocratically by the one who buys chalk, or hires 
the janitors, or makes the plans for new buildings, 
the professional growth will be arrested. No hu- 
man being can be expert in everything, and if he 
is placed in a position where he acts as though he 
were proficient in everything, he will retard rather 
than accelerate improvement in the work of the 
schools. 


GIVE THEM THEIR CHANCE 


Equality of opportunity is a slogan these days. . 


Everybody’s first start is made on his health. The 
best obtainable is the least that is good enough. 
A Milwaukee physician tells us that one child out 
of every seven or eight is afflicted with adenoids. 
That means the child hasn’t a fair start. 

Adenoids clog the working of the human ma- 
chine. They make children more susceptible to 
disease. They prevent normal mental development. 
To a degree they are insidious, for often they are 
not apparent to the layman, though easily de- 
tected by a physician. 

No parent can afford to take chances. It is an 
easy thing to have one’s children examined. If 
adenoids are found, there is no excuse for not hav- 
ing them removed immediately. This is one thing 
we can agree on as part of the chance every child 
should have in life. This is one comparatively 
simple measure to prevent disease and sub-normal 
bodily development.—Milwaukee Journal. 


MOTHERS ANSWER SCHOOL BOARD 


The school board of Milwaukee are up against 
it in their scrap to do away with the tendency of 
girls dressing similarly to chorus girls. They made 
an effort to prevent the girls from wearing silk 
stockings, but the mothers came back at them with 
the assertion that silk stockings are as cheap as 
any others and much prettier, That is along the 
same line as the school faculty in Lone Rock, who 
made an effort to prevent the use by pupils of the 
high school of so much paint and face powder. 
They were advised by mothers that when they 
found it possible to prevent the example set in that 
line by the members of the faculty, they would try 
and see that the girls curtailed its use. And so it 
goes.—Richland Center Democrat. 
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SAVING BRIGHT MINDS FROM STAGNATION 


It makes no difference whether Peter and Mollie 
are at the head of their classes when the time 
comes for the factory to call them. They are the 
children of the poor, and what has poverty to do 
with brains? They are sucked in, quick of wit and 
slow alike, to become cogs in the industrial ma- 
chine at the prescribed age of fourteen. 

The record of Milwaukee in this respect is no 
worse than of any cther city, but it is a fair ex- 
ample. The latest reports, compiled by the school 
board, show that out of 6,388 working children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and seventeen, 58.9 per 
cent began working at the age of fourteen, not 
merely to spend a few hours outside of school, but 
to become actual wage earners. The wage of such 
children working in 1919 is averaged as $9.46 a 
week for boys, and $7.60 for girls. 

R. H. Pestalozzi has asked for a state fund to 
enable children who have proved their intellectual 
capacity in the grades to continue their education 
in the high school and university, and prevent 
“that criminal waste of intellect” which is due to 
the necessity for early wage earning. He points 
out that they would repay in full the value of the 
money expended on them in their service to the 
state and to the nation. Says Mr. Pestalozzi: 

“We punish poverty with ignorance and these 
must go through life under a handicap.” 

When one considers the time and labor used by 
teachers all the way through high school and often 
in the colleges in pulling up to standard inferior 
students who are in school because it is the “proper 
thing” and parents can. pay for it, is there not re- 
bellion in the hearts of lovers of America to know 
that many bright and willing children have spent 
their longing for knowledge vainly, and have re- 
signed themselves to drudgery and mental stag- 
nation simply because they are poor? 

Continuation schools are lighting the way for 
many workers, but children between fourteen and 
seventeen or eighteen who have spent eight hours 
in a factory or office or store are seldom in fit 
physical or mental condition to study at night, 
nor should they forego all recreation at so early 
an age. 

Mr. Pestalozzi’s solution of this mental waste 
problem appeals to all who can see into the future. 
To them it is the sanest kind of preparedness pol- 
icy, conservation, liberty and democracy policy. 
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The state has proven its readiness and ability to 
It has 
opened up new opportunities for education to its 
But now, for its own 


conserve everything from fuel to sugar. 


young men and women. 
good, will it not think of saving the minds of chil- 
dren? 


REPORTS OF TEACHER “STRIKES” ARE 
FALSE 


Contrary to press reports, teachers are not 
“striking.” Basing our information on a news 
despatch we noted in the October issue that the 
teachers of Tigerton have gone on a strike. Prin- 
cipal Augusta Miller advises us that the report is 
entirely erroneous, that the teachers made a re- 
quest for higher salaries, but the request was not 
accompanied by any threat to strike. 

The press of the state is always inclined to pick 
up an item and give all the sensational features 
The word 
“strike” is more taking than the word “request.” 

During November several other press items of 
the same nature have appeared, especially from 
Lodi and Washburn. Here the word “strike” was 
also used liberally in commenting upon the humble 
the 
campaign of teachers to secure salaries consistent 
with the present cost of living, we have yet to 
find an instance where a demand is being made 


that one’s imagination can conceive. 


requests of teachers for a living wage. In 


upon school officers, or where there is a threat 
to strike if their demands are not acceded tc 
Teachers have a perfect right to make a request 
of school boards for an adjustment of salaries and 
they likewise have a perfect right to tender their 
If they 
do, they will have little trouble in finding vacan- 
cies to fill and most of them at better salaries. It’s 
a treacherous resignations of 
teachers. 


resignations and seek positions elsewhere. 


time to accept 


EYE-OPENERS ABOUT RURAL SCHOOLS 


‘Thirty-five per cent of the total number of 
school children in the state were enrolled in one- 
room rural schools during the last biennial period, 
according to the last biennial report of the state 
Over one-third 
of the entire enrollment attended school less time 
than is required by law. 

During this two-year period thirty county train- 
ing schools, eight normal schools and twenty- 
seven high schools have been engaged in training 


department of public instruction. 
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rural teachers. The training schools graduated 
252 more rural teachers than the normal schools 
and high schools combined. 

The average annual salary for rural teachers 
for 1916-17 was $386.50, far below, of course, 
what is now being paid them. The majority of 
teachers were inexperienced or had had from one 
to two years’ experience. 

The number of schools and their enrollment 
since 1914 indicates clearly that the consclida- 
tion and transportation plan is slowly but steadily 
gaining headway in Wisconsin. 

The law providing for special state aid, granted 
if the school maintains the legal requirements of 
a standard first-class rural school, has done much 
to stimulate school districts in providing better 
school facilities and to spur teachers to more effi- 
cient classroom instruction. The special state aid 
for teachers has resulted in a falling off in the 
number of teachers sharing this bonus, perhaps 
because of the more critical judgment of state and 
county superintendents as to what constitutes 
teaching efficiency. 


THE COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


It has been claimed that Wisconsin is the only 
commonwealth in the world that has actually cre 
ated by legislative enactment an institution set 
apart for the one and only purpose of training 
teachers for country service. 

There are thirty county training schools in Wis- 
consin. They offer a one-year course to high school 
graduates and a two and a three-year course to 
those of less preparation. Their aim is to train 
teachers for service in country schools and rural 
communities by actual practice work in model, 
city and country schools, and the study of rural 
conditions. 

The “country-service” idea means much to Wis- 
consin. It means co-operation with county super- 
intendents and supervising teachers in social serv- 
ice work, club work, farmers’ institutes, county 
institutes, reading circles, and teachers’ associa- 
tions. 
try life. 

Students from any county in Wisconsin are 
welcome to any of these schools and tuition is 
charged back to the counties from which they come. 
It is only to be hoped that as these institutions 
develop and expand, the length of time required as 


In short, it means new inspiration in coun- 


teaching preparatiun will be increased, until not 
less than two years’ training beyond the comple- 
tion of a high school course will entitle a man or 
woman to enter this large and varied service. 


THE TOWNSHIP OR COMMUNITY PLAYDAY 


How to observe a community playday is de- 
scribed in a booklet recently published by the 
University College of Agriculture and offered free 
to Wisconsin residents. 

The playday is a new means of rural co-opera- 
tion. Its purpose is to bring together farm chil- 
dren from neighboring schools, one school taking 
the part of host and the other schools the part of 
guests, to make them acquainted, teach them how 
to play new games together, arouse: interest in 
contests, athletics, entertainments, and so to ban- 
ish that narrowness of outlook which is all too 
common among children of rural districts, and 
which leads to dissatisfaction with farm life on 
the part of many older boys and girls. 

The playday movement seeks to reach the adults 
as well as the children, so that they, too, may 
have a day off occasionally from work and partake 
of sheer fun with their neighbors. 


ESTABLISH A KINDERGARTEN 


Teachers of the primary grades always discover 
instantly the children who have had kindergarten 
training. They are, as a rule, about two years 
ahead of their companions in ability to go ahead 
and do things. A child who comes directly from 
the typical nursery into the first grade is lost in 
a world he knows nothing about, and a good deal 
of time is usually spent in merely gaining his con- 
fidence in the teacher and overcoming his bewil- 
derment and helplessness. 

Primary teachers, principals and superintend- 
ents should use their influence with boards of ed- 
ucation and with parents to establish public kin- 
dergartens as a part of the school system in every 
community where one does not exist, and to en- 
courage the attendance of every child before he 
enters the first grade. 


If the war has taught us anything it has taught 
us that general education, whether of the forma] 
discipline type or of the merely aimless-keeping- 
company-with-studies sort, can not be relied upon. 
We who teach must sharpen our purposes, for, un- 
less our students work purposely, they do not work 
at all.—Ernest Carroll Moore. 
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Forming a Professional Democracy of Wisconsin Teachers 


Details of the re-organization plan to be put in operation at once 


For some time past there has been a feeling 
among the teachers of the state that not only was 
the State Teachers’ Association becoming too 
large and unwieldy to be of any special benefit to 
them, but also that it was being run by the local 
teachers of the City of Milwaukee and that they, 
the state teachers, were no longer a part of a dem- 
ocratic state-wide organization. 

It has been noticeable that the northwestern 
association at Eau Claire and the northeastern of 
the Fox River Valley have been having a large at- 
tendance in the last few years and that compara- 
tively few from these sections ever attend the 
state meeting. The same is true of the central 
association of the Wisconsin river valley. 

But back of these reasons lies the fact that the 
teachers of Wisconsin are awakening to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that while large in numbers they 
are sadly lacking in getting results. Teachers’ 
meetings have become mere social gatherings, ad- 
mittance to which is obtained by anyone who pays 
the price. Resolutions are passed, but that ends 


it. Teachers have watched the organization of 


other professions, like the doctors and the lawyers. 
and have observed the results obtained. They 


have seen organization in the labor ranks and by 
capital. The desire has been growing for some 
time to evolve a workable scheme by which the 
real teachers can be heard in the legislative halls 
of Wisconsin without being told to go home and 
attend to their business. Teachers feel that their 
cause is right and just, that not only are wages 
too low today, but the rank and file realizes it is 
not properly represented in the determination of 
educational policies. The larger thought involved 
here is that there is no professional democracy of 
teachers in Wisconsin today with a workable, ef- 
fective program. 

From the above those who run may read the 
following with more than ordinary _ interest. 
Every teacher in Wisconsin from the district schcol 
to the university president is to become an indi- 
vidual in the shaping of new educational policies 
through a professional democracy starting from 
the teachers themselves and ending in a centra! 
representative house of delegates. The proposed 
new organization does not affect either the pres- 
ent State Teachers’ Association or any of the sec- 
tional associations of the state. These may en- 
dorse the house of delegates or not as they elect. 


A state-wide organization of the teachers of Wisconsin for the promotion 
of their ideas and ideals through popular teacher elections and a 
representative house of delegates. 


Cause of Movement: 


While other professions are thoroughly organ- 
ized and through such organization are able to do 
efficient work, and educate the people of the coun- 
try to their ideals, it is a lamentable fact that 
teachers, though ostensibly organized, have no or- 
ganic affiliation—no one group is related to the 
other group, and hence, there is no unity of ac- 
tion leading toward definite ends. 

Wisconsin has its county, sectional, and state 
associations, but each one works as an individual. 
The present state association, with a membership 
of from five to seven thousand, has become a mob 
rather than an effective working unit. 

At present the activities of teachers’ organiza- 
tions in Wisconsin, and in this country, are di- 
rected by superintendents, supervisors, and those 
so-called high-up in the educational work. The 
rural school teacher, the grade teacher, the 
teachers on the faculties of our normal schools and 
University have absolutely no voice in the direc- 
tion of the educational policies of our state. The 
same is true of the nation. The masses must be 


heard: in other words, educational affairs must 
be administered on the basis of professional de- 
mocracy, and an organization must come into ex- 
istence that is primarily and fundamentally a 
professional democracy of teachers. 


Source of Movement: 


It is more than significant that the call for this 
new democracy does not come from the executives 
in the teaching work, but from the rank and file 
of the teachers themselves. At the recent meet- 
ings of the Northwestern Association at Eau 
Claire, the Northeastern at Appleton and the 
Western at La Crosse, the teachers unanimously 
voted to organize immediately upon some basis 
which would insure for them a voice in the shap- 
ing of educational policies. Through the execu- 
tive committees of the Central Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, the North Central, the Lake Superior 
and the Southern, the same desire has been ex- 
pressed—hence a call to action. 


The Plan of Organization: 
Independent of any other association in the 
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state, but co-operating with all of them so far as 
possible, it is proposed to bring about this new or- 
ganization on the following plan: 

1. The State of Wisconsin shall be divided into 
units. These units may be bounded by city lim- 
its, or county, or town, as seems most feasible, or 
they may be one or more units within a county or 
within a city. Accessibility of railroads and con- 
venience of location as centers shall largely deter- 
mine the location and size of these units. There 
are about 17,500 teachers in Wisconsin, all of 
whom it is proposed to have represented in this 
organization. For every fifty (50) teachers, or 
major fraction thereof, in each unit there is to 
be elected by the teachers themselves, one dele- 
gate. This delegate is to be sent to the General 
House of Delegates, which will meet at least once 
a year and attend strictly to business matters and 
the shaping of educational policies. On this basis 
the House of Delegates will consist of approxi- 
mately 350 members. Only such members duly 
elected shall have a voting privilege, and their ac- 
tion is to be final. 

2. It is proposed if the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation so elects to work from within that associ- 
ation for the perfection of this delegate organiza- 
tion. But independent of the state or any sec- 
tional association, this delegate organization wili 
proceed to organize at once. 

3. On or before October Ist, 1920, each unit of 
teachers shall by ballot elect a delegate to the Gen- 
eral House of Delegates. The unit may vote to 
pay the delegate’s expenses to this meeting if it 
so desires. Each unit may charge an initial fee 
of fifty cents or more for membership if it so de- 
sires. ; 

4. The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Wisconsin is requested to name a day, 
date and place of meeting for the first delegate 
convention, preferably immediately preceding the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The delegates elected throughout the 
state, will meet as decided by the state superin- 
tendent, elect a temporary chairman and other 
temporary officers and proceed to perfect the or- 
ganization. 

Possible Action to be Taken by 
the General House of Delegates: 


The teachers of the state who have originated 
this idea of a “Delegate Organization” do not pre- 
sume to dictate the action of the teachers thus rep- 
resented in the permanent organization. Those 
matters must be left to the membership itself. 

Likewise, the operating machinery of the Gen- 
eral House of Delegates must be determined by 
that body. Of special importance in this con- 
nection, will be the possible creation of an Execu- 
tive Board, who shall pass judgment upon edu- 
cational affairs during the school year and _ be- 
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tween the meetings of the General House of Del- 
egates. The plans tentatively talked over include 
the establishment of a permanent office in charge 
of a permanent secretary, whose duties shall in 
due time involve the editing and publication of a 
state teachers’ organ and ultimately the creation 
and management of a bureau for the placing of 
teachers. 


After organization of the house of delegates, it 
will be for said house to determine whether or not 
the new organization shall affiliate with any other 
organization or shall be absolutely independent 
and work out its own problems backed by the 
mighty strength in numbers and intelligence which 
it possesses. 

The formation of this delegate organization is 
not to be construed as alfecting the present exist- 
ing sectional teachers’ associations. 

The term teacher as used herewith is construed 
to include classroom teachers and all engaged in 
administrative and supervisory work, from all 
schools, both public and private. 


THE OIL OF LIFE 


“Refined speech is an aid to manners. Manners 
is the oil that makes our sccial machinery run 
smoothly.” This is the contribution of R. L. 
Cooley of the continuation school, speaking for the 
campaign for better English. Mr. Cooley strikes 
down to the root of the subjects. Our greatest 
need of better English is not to make us more 
artistic, more erudite, or anything like that, but to 
help us work together better. 

Poor speech, slangy talk, careless use of words 
—these things are not crimes. But they are fail- 
ures in the equipment for life. They have set a 
limit to the accomplishment of many an ambitious 
man or woman. Sloppy, inaccurate talk is too 
often a sign of loose, careless thinking to impress 
anyone favorably. Slang is too often an apology 
for having nothing to say. These are deefcts not 
evaded by fine clothes or show. 

The campaign for better English will not suc- 
ceed in doing away with these things. Its best 
hope is to warn people, especially young people, 
that the words they use count for them or against 
them, that good English is an accomplishment that 
will make a good impression on first meeting and 
go far to build a reputation for careful thinking, 
good manners, ability to fill important positions — 
Milwaukee Journal. 


A THING OF THE PAST—WE HOPE 


The cost of the Panama Canal, the most gigantic 
engineering feat in history, was about $400,- 
000,000. Is it not appalling to think that we spend 
for drink every year something like six times the 
cost of the Panama Canal? 

Wisconsin will spend for good roads this year 
about $7,000,000, yet this country has spent for 
liquor over five hundred times this amount every 
year for a number of years past. 

Wisconsin’s new capitol cost approximately $7,- 


000,000 but for some time the state has been 
spending the cost of ten capitols per year for 
liquor. 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL AND GRADE TEACHER 


Conducted by Frank J. Lowth 
Principal of the Rock County Training School for Teachers 


* 








Christmas plans for grade teachers by Marie V. Dobson, Rock County 
Training School for Teachers 


Purpose of the Christmas Observance 

The holiday season is approaching once more. 
Already we are beginning to catch the Christmas 
spirit and as teachers we are wondering how we 
shall pass it on to the children in our schools. We 
want it to be a merry Christmas, indeed, for the 
boys and girls. So jolly songs and stories about 
Santa Claus, Christmas trees and toys will receive 
due consideration in our plans for the day. But 
we must not forget the fact that Christmas is 
primarily a religious celebration and our Christ- 
mas observance would by no means be complete 
without teaching the beautiful story of the birth 
of Christ and stimulating in the children the true 
spirit of giving. Explain to them that we give 
to each other at Christmas time in remembrance 
of God’s great gift to us of the Christ Child. Em- 
phasize that it isn’t the price of our gifts, but the 
spirit of love and unselfishness with which they 
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Fig. 1 


are given that really counts. Lead them to think 
of the poor and needy and to try to help them have 
a happier Christmas. Thus, by showing the chil- 
dren the deeper significance of the Christmas cel- 
ebration and by emphasizing that side of the ob- 
servance, we will be giving them a deeper and more 
lasting happiness, and they will be able to partici- 
pate in the blessedness of the true spirit of Christ 
mastide. 
How to Utilize the Regular School Work 

Let us now consider how we may carry out these 
purposes in our regular school work. 

Language—In the language classes, two or threc 
weeks before Christmas, we will tell the story of 
the first Christmas. We will tell (1) of the jour- 
ney of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem; (2) of 
the visit of the three wise men, and (3) of the 
shepherds to whom the angels brought the glad 
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tidings of Jesus’ birth. It is a good plan to di- 
vide the story into the three parts indicated above 
and let the children reproduce it, orally and in 
writing, one part at a time. Finally, the three 
written lessons may be put together in a little 
booklet entitled, “The Story of the First Christ- 
mas.” (See Fig. i.) 

In connection with the telling of this story 
we may make use of several good pictures which 
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Fig. 3 


portray the theme of Christmas. “Holy Night,” 
by Corregio; “Glad Tidings of Great Joy,” by 
Plockhorst, and “Worship of the Wise Men,” by 
Hofman, are among those of great value. 

Upper grade pupils may look up material and 
write compositions on such topics as “Bethlehem 
Today,” “A Journey to Palestine,” “The Life of 
a Shepherd,* “The Camel,” ete. Other Christmas 
stories may be told and reproduced in the lan- 
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guage class, and poems may be studied and mem- 
orized. The children may make effective book- 
Jets in which these are copied. (See fig. 2.) 
Memory gems may be used in making motto cards 
or calendars. (See fig. 3.) Another interesting 
topic to study in the language class is that of 
“Christmas in Other Lands,” telling of the cus- 
toms in different nations and comparing them with 
our own. 

Arithmetic—The children may find the cost of 
various articles bought and sold at Christmas time, 
as Christmas trees, holly wreaths, toys, tinsel, etc. 
These may be used in making problems such as 
the following which would be of vital interest to 
the children: (1) If one Christmas tree costs 
three-quarters of a dollar, how much do four trees 
cost? (2) Mother went Christmas shopping. She 
bought a Teddy bear for the baby for $1.00; a 
doll for Mary for $1.75, and a book for father for 
$2.00. How much did she spend for all? 

Seat Work and Drawing—In connection with 
seat work and drawing, the children may make 
many of the Christmas decorations for the room 
and the Christmas tree. Christmas trees, bells, 
stockings and stars may be cut from patterns. 
The stars and some of the bells may be covered 
with silver or gold paper to be hung on the tree 
or in the windows. Basket-like ornaments and 
cornucopias may also be made. Holly leaves may 


be cut from green paper and joined together to ° 


form wreaths or festoons with here and there a 
cluster of red holly berries cut from paper. Fig- 
ures of camels, wise men, sheep and shepherds may 
be made for the sand table. 

Covers for the booklets suggested above may be 
made in the drawing class. Another booklet 
which the little folks would enjoy making is one 
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in the shape of a stocking and is entitled, “A 
Christmas Stocking for a Little Poor Girl’ (or 
boy). Inside the children write the names of 
things they would like to give some poor child and 
illustrate each with a picture of the article. (See 
fig. 4.) Much of the time in this class will be 
spent in making little gifts for the children to 
take -home to their parents. Calendars (See fis. 
5), blotters, match scratchers, motto cards, ad- 
dress books, and telephone pads are among the 
things which are easily made. 


Decorations 


If the above suggestions are carried out, the 
room will be well decorated without much extra 
time or expense. The Christmas tree with its 
trimmings consisting of the stars, bells, stockings, 
and other ornaments made by the children, will 
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Fig. 5 


form the main part of the decorations. The seat 
work may also be used for blackboard borders, 
window decorations, etc. The booklets and other 
work done in the drawing class may be exhibited. 

A fireplace adds much to the appearance of the 
room. Some of the older boys will like to make 
it. It may be covered with crepe paper marked 
to represent bricks, or with red wall paper marked 
with white paint or crayon. 

The sand table may represent the village of 
Bethlehem and surrounding country. Make flat- 
topped houses of paper. Show the wise men rid- 
ing on camels across the desert and the shepherds 
with their flocks of sheep on the hillside. Place 


the star of Bethlehem on the wall back of ana 
above the sand table. 


Suggestions for the Christmas Program 


(A) Let the program consist of parts learned 
in the language, reading and music classes. (B) 
Begin preparation soon after Thanksgiving Day 
so as to avoid hurry and confusion at the last min- 
ute. (C) Some plays or exercises in which tix 
children are in costume make the program effect- 
ive. Avoid anything too elaborate, however. A 
simple Santa Claus suit may be made from turkey 
red calico and trimmed with cotton batting. 
Christmas fairies may wear plain white dresses 
and paper crowns. (D) Be sure that the program 
emphasizes the true meaning of Christmas. A large 
part of the songs, poems, etc., should deal with 
the story of the Christ Child and the spirit of un- 
selfish giving. This does not mean, however, that 
the lighter, jollier side of the observance be neg- 
lected. 

A Sample Program 


Song—“Deck the Hall,” by the school. 

Recitation—“Christmas Bells.” 

A Christmas Acrostic—<Making 

Bright.” 

4. Recitation—“The Story of the First Christ- 
mas,” told by one of the pupils. 

5. Recitation—“While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks.” 

6. Song—‘‘Holy Night,” 

v. Dramatization—“The 
maker.” 

8. A Lullaby—Luther’s “Cradle Hymn,” by a 
little girl. 

9. Song—‘Old Santa Claus is Coming,” by the 

school. As the chorus is finished, the tinkle 

of bells is heard, and a boy dressed as Santa 

Claus, comes in and distributes the gifts o1 

treat. 


Ww Oe 


Christmas 


by the school. 


Elves and the Shoe- 


References 
Stories and Prose Selections 
1. The Story of the Birth of Christ. 
Matthew II and Luke II.) 

. The Stars and the Child. (Andred and Proud 

foot, “Child’s Christ Tales.”) 

3. The Christmas Tree; The Story of Christmas ; 
Christmas Customs and _ Sunerstitions. 
(“Days and Deeds,” prose, Stevenson. ) 

4. The Gift of Love. (“The Story Lady’s Christ- 
mas Stories,” Georgine Faulkner. ) 

5. Christmas in Other Lands; The Little Match 


(The Bible, 


Ca) 


Girl; The Gift Scale. (“Primary Plan 
Book,” December, George.) 
6. Visit of the Wise Men. (“Ben Hur,” chap- 
ters 10, 11, 13 and 14.) 
Poems 
1. A Visit from St. Nicholas-Moore. (“Chil- 


dren’s Book,” Scudder.) 
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Old Christmas. 
Eliot.) 
3. While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 


(“Poetry for Children,” 


Night. (“Golden Numbers,” Margaret 
Deland.) 
4. O, Little Town of Bethlehem; Christmas 


Everywhere Tonight. (Phillips Brooks.) 

5. Piccola and the Shoe; The Bird’s Christmas. 
(“In the Child’s World,” Celia Thaxter.) 

Songs 

1. We Bring Our Gifts; Merry Christmas Bells, 
Christmas Carol; Christmas Bells. (“In- 
termediate Plan Book,” Winter, George. } 

2. Jolly Old Santa Claus; My Christmas Dolly; 
Santa Claus is Coming. (“Churchill 
Grindell Song Book,” No. II.) 

3. Dear Old Santa Claus; O Christmas Tree; 
On Christmas Day in the Morning. (Pro- 
gressive Series, Book I.) 

4. Christmas Bells; Cradle Hymn; O Hemlock 


Tree. (“Common School Book of Vocal 
Music,” Modern Music Series, Eleanor 
Smith.) 

5. Deck the Hall. (55 Community Songs.) 

6. Holy Night; Christmas Carol; The First 
Christmas; The Christmas Tree. (“Songs 


in Season,” George. ) 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A CALENDER DFE- 
SIGN IN THE SECOND GRADE 


On one-quarter-inch squared paper, which can 
be purchased from any drawing supply house, mark 
off the dimensions four inches by five inches. This 
is the foundation for the holly design to be worked 
out in stick printing. Sticks for stick printing 
can also be purchased from a drawing supply 
house. In spacing the design, count the squares 
in the illustration. Use the holiday colors red and 
green (water color). 


EstHer M. FRANKLIN. 





SPEECH TRAINING FOR CHILDREN OF THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 
The Need of Speech Training 

Speech in its making, is the most wonderfui 
combination of mind action and muscular action 
to be found in nature. The training for speech is 
the training for life. 
tener, the voice is an expressive part of the: per- 
sonality. 

Speech is a test of the psychic adjustment of 
the individual to the conditions under which he 
must live, and the acquiring of good speech 1s 
more vital than the acquiring of the ability to read 
or write. 


Mechanism of Speech 


The vocal mechanism extends all the way from 
the diaphragm to the tongue and the lips. The 
trachea conveys the air to and from the lungs. 

The act of breathing is carried out by the co- 
ordination of the many muscles of the ribs, the 
chest, the diaphragm, and the abdomen. 

To enlarge the chest box, we use different forms 
of breathing, but we should practice breathing for 
a conscious control of the diaphragm. Therefore, 
central-breathing (called central because the ab- 
domen, just below the breast bone, moves out with 
each inspiration and in with each expiration) 
brings the diaphragm into play, and gives power, 


volume, and control of the breath with the least: 


expenditure of energy. 


The Voice and Speech of the Teacher 


The voice and speech of the teacher are vital 
elemental speech forces in the life of a child. 

Harshness due to nervous tension is a prevalen* 
trouble. The harsh, whiny, high, sharp voice is 
a natural outcome of the room working under 
tension. ‘The teacher who works under tension 
makes the schoolroom a harmful place for the 
child, and retards the very work she wishes to ac- 


complish. 
The Speech Class 


One of the surest ways to remedy this tension is 
the taking of frequent short exercises definitely 
designed for relaxing. ‘These periods devoted to 
the practice of exercises for speech should be an 
oasis in the day’s routine, a relaxing for the teacher 
as well as for the class. 

The object to keep in mind in giving these ex- 
ercises is to develop a pleasing voice in the chil- 
dren by getting them to habitually have the proper 
mental attitude; to give them control over the 
breathing apparatus; and in speech to have weli 
rounded vowels, and words spoken with the proper 
quality of tone, pitch, and inflection which come 
from the well controlled breath stream. Children 
are not told the object of the exercises, and the 
exercises must be made interesting and personal. 





Even to the untrained lis-, 
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The following exercises are those given by Dr. 
Smiley Blanton and Margaret Cray Blanton: 


1. Relaxation and Co-ordination. 


3reathe naturally for two or three minutes in 
order to relax. Then the teacher should read this 
rhyme and re-read it while the children interpret 
with arms, head and bodies: First standing, then 
marching: 


RAGGITY DOLL. 
Let’s play rag-doll ; 
Don’t make a sound. 
Fling your arms and bodies 
Loosely around. 
Fling your hands, fling your feet, 
Let your heads go free. 
Be the raggest rag-doll 
You ever did see. 


PLAYING BUMBLEBEE. 


Pout the lips and make a very soft, unformed 
oo sound. Move the lips rapidly with the tip of 
the first finger, making the sound blub, blub. 

2. Consonant Position. 

There was a crooked man 

Who walked a crooked mile, 
And found a crooked sixpence 

Beside a crooked stile. 
He bought a crooked cat, 

Who caught a crooked mouse, 
And they all lived together 

In a little crooked house. 

This exercise is good where ew is substituted for 
cr. Probable mispronunciations: wuz for was; 
mi-ul for mile; littul for little. Drill in combi- 
nation : 

walked—crooked 
found-—crooked 
crooked—cat 
8. Co-ordination and Vowel Position. 
Rain, rain, go away; 
Come again some other day. 
Little children want to play 
In the meadow on the hay. 
4. Consonant Position and Tone. 

Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 

And can’t tell where to find them. 

Leave them alone and they will come home, 

Wagging their tails behind them. 

Give with accentuated use of the lips, taking 
special care of the final consonants. Probabie mis- 
pronunciation : ware for where; um or em for 
them; tai-uls for tails; dey for they; waggen for 
wagging. 

= Tone and Pitch. 

Ding, dong, bell, 
Pussy’s in the well. 
Who put her in? 

Little Tommy Green. 


Who pulled her out? 
Little Johnny Stout. 

Play that this is what the bell says. 

“1,” “m,” and “n” sounds. 
5. Resonance, Vowel and Consonant Position. 
There was a fat man from Bombay, 
Who was walking one sunshiny day, 
When a bird called a snipe 
Flew away with his pipe, 
Which vexed the fat man from Bombay. 

“Fat man from Bombay,’ with agile lips. 
“Who,” “which,” “when,” with the blowing out 
candle exercises: hold your finger in front of your 
mouth and play it is a lighted candle. 

1. Take a deep breath and blow it out slowly. 
Feel the air against your finger. 

2. ‘Take a deep breath and puff it out, making 
the diaphragm kick. 

3. ‘Take a moderate breath and say (blowing 
against finger) : Whisper (not wisper) ; white (not 
wite) ; where (not were); what (not wat); who 
(not wo); why (not wy); which (not witch). 

6. Inflection and Co-ordination. 

This exercise should be taken standing, toss 
slightly out, hands on hips. Rising on toes as class 
says: 

1 on rising inflection; 2, 3, 4, 5, on: monotone. 

1 on falling inflection; 2, 3, 4, 5, on monotone 
2, on rising inflection; 3, 4, 5, on monotone. 
2, on falling inflection; 3, 4, 5, on monotone. 
2, 3, on rising inflection; 4, 5, on monotone 
2, 3, on falling inflection; 4, 5, on monotone. 
2, 3, 4, on rising inflection; 5, on monotone. 
2 
2 
~4 


Notice the 


9 
5 Vv 
,3 
9 
, 4, on falling inflection; 5, on monotone. 
, 4, 5 on rising inflection. 

3, 4, 5, on falling inflection. 
Amy Perry. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TEACHERS’ RE- 
TIREMENT FUND 

The annual meeting of the members of the 
teachers’ retirement fund in Milwaukee, Friday, 
November 7, was attended by about 200 teachers. 

Supt. C. P. Cary, president of the board of 
trustees, Supt. F. E. Converse, a member of the 
board, and R. E. Loveland, secretary of the board, 
emphasized briefly different phases of the history 
of the fund and of the causes which finally in- 
duced the board to enter upon a thorough study 
of its financial condition. Emphasis was placed 
on the fact that it was only after long and careful 
study not only of our own fund, but of those in 
other states, that the board decided that the time 
had come when justice to all the teachers de- 
manded that they ask the legislature to co-operate 
with them in the work of determining what, if 
any, legislation might be needed. 

Another point which was especially emphasized 
was the friendly attitude of the committee and of 
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the entire legislature toward the teachers and the 
retirement law. 

Senators Skogmo and Kuckuk assured the 
teachers that the committee had but one desire, 
and that was to establish, with the help of the 
teachers and the board of trustees, a system ca- 
pable of standing the test of time, and one which 
would not be a disappointment to future teachers. 
They assured the teachers that there would be free 
discussion on all points and for this purpose hear- 
ings would probably be held in various parts of the 
state. 

Superintendent M. N. Maclver cautioned the 
committee against being too greatly influenced by 
the actuarial side of the problem, thus causing the 
system to partake too much of the nature of life 
insurance, 

A full and free discussion followed during 
which many interesting phases of the subject were 
presented which will undoubtedly be helpful to 
the committee. 

The feeling seemed to prevail that the Wiscon- 
sin teachers deserve the best retirement system that 
can be established and that if thorough and honest 
investigation proves the present system to be 
faulty, the sooner proper adjustment is made the 
better. 

The feeling seemed to prevail that, in view of 
the history of similar funds and the constant criti- 
cism of the Wisconsin retirement fund by those 
best able to judge of the soundness of such funds, 
the board of trustees, having in mind the interests 
of all the teachers, wisely determined that the time 
for a thorough investigation had arrived; that the 
present study will undoubtedly lead to the estab- 
lishment of a.system not only financially sound, 
but more just to all the teachers. 

Superintendent F. E. Converse, of Beloit, Mrs. 
Mary D. Bradford, superintendent of the schools 
of Kenosha, and Superintendent M. N. McIver, 
of Oshkosh, were elected members of the board 
of trustees. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE IN GETTING OUT THE 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF WISCONSIN 


At a meeting of the editors and business man- 
agers of the Wisconsin Educational History held at 
Milwaukee during the State Teachers’ Association, 
definite plans were laid for continuing the work 
and giving it punch from this time on. 

President J. H. Ames of the River Falls Nor- 
mal School, who has been acting jointly with 
Supt. S. B. Tobey of Wausau, as editor-in-chief, 
resigned, and his work was transferred to Mr. 
Tobey. An executive committee of editors was 
created to carry on the work of preparing the 
manuscript. Headed by Supt. Tobey, this com- 
mittee, consisting of Supt. Doudna of Grand Rap- 
ids, and J. B. Borden of Madison, will pass finai 
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judgment upon the copy which sll go into the 
new book. J. B. Borden was als» elected one of 
the three business managers to succeed H. C. Buell 
who has left the state. 

The executive committee of the association voted 
an additional $400 for the use of the business 
managers and the editors in securing subscriptions 
and meeting the expenses incidental to the prep- 
aration of the material. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the editors and business managers that 
this history of Wisconsin should be a high class 
work in every respect, edited impartially, show- 
ing no favoritism, with the final result that a vol- 
ume will be put upon the market which will do 
justice to the educational progress of the State of 
Wisconsin. 


DISABLED SOLDIERS HAVE ADVISER 


To advise and aid the 130 disabled soldiers who 
have been sent to the University of Wisconsin by 
the federal board for vocational education, Lieut. 
M. H. Teige, who was discharged from service last 
week, has been appointed vocational counsellor. 
His duties will consist in arranging special in- 
struction, tutors, and classes for the disabled scl- 
diers, and in directing their progress. 

Lieutenant Teige was graduated from the Uni- 
versity College of Agriculture in 1916 and taught 
agriculture at Stoughton during 1916-17. He was 
commissioned first lieutenant at the second offi- 
cers’ training camp in 1917 and since has been at 
Camp Grant. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE AT 
CLEVELAND, FEBRUARY 23-28, 1920 


The special train carrying the Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan superintendents to the Cleve- 
land meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, February 23-28, 1920, will leave Chicago 
Sunday, February 22, at 10:25 A. M., and arrive 
in Cleveland at 7:00 P. M., of the same day. 

The fare one way, Chicago to Cleveland, in- 
cluding war tax, is $11.03. The parlor car seat 
fare is $1.62. Special round trip rates may later 
be granted by the railroads. 

The Euclid hotel has been selected as Wisconsin 
headquarters: and reservations may be made with 
the editor at once. Parlor car reservations should 
also be made with the editor. 

On Monday evening at the Euclid, an informal 
banquet will be arranged for the gathering of the 
Wisconsin clans far and near. President John F. 
Sims of the Stevens Point normal school, who is 
state director of the N. E. A., will preside. 

There should be not less than 150 representa- 
tives from Wisconsin at this important meeting. 
Superintendents should begin now to arrange with 
their school boards for the payment of expenses. 
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Echoes of the 1919 State Association 


Another and greater state meeting of the 
teachers of Wisconsin has passed into history. To 
tell the story of the sixty-sixth annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association would 
mean to fill a volume, and on the whole it would 
be a book composed of good things—constructive 
things—and hack of these an enthusiasm and in- 
terest which has rarely characterized any former 
meeting of the school people of the state. 

Commenting on the meeting in general, it must 
be said that President MacIverhad a strong pro- 
gram well executed. The few speakers who de- 
livered themselves of antediluvian thoughts are 
not to be charged to Mr.MaclIver or his executive 
committee. They did, however, lend contrast to 
their more constructive fellow speakers on the pro- 
gram. 

True ta the slogan of this meeting, “reconstruc- 
tion” was the thread that ran through the entire 
proceedings from Wednesday morning at nine 
o’elock, until Saturday morning at eleven-thirty. 
President Maclver, in his opening address, applied 
reconstruction to the particular program with 
which Wisconsin teachers must deal in the imme- 
diate future, and in no uncertain language he de- 
clared that the time had come for the teachers of 
this state to form themselves into a more demo- 
cratic organization which would be truly repre- 
sentative and whose activities would result in 
something more than the passing of resolutions. 





Attendance 


The attendance was all that could be expected, 
and more. Although the officials are unable as 
yet to give the accurate figures, it is estimated 
that nearly 8,000 were enrolled. All the meetings, 
with the exception possibly of the Friday night 
program, were well attended; in fact, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday mornings the great auditorium 
was not able to accommodate all those who wished 
to gain entrance. As someone said, “The Wiscon- 


sin Teachers’ Association has reached the mob 
stage. It is no longer the democratic affair of the 


vears past.” 
Surprise in the Election 


The newly elected president of the association 
for the coming year is Clinton M. Barr, a member 
of the Milwaukee Normal School faculty, and the 
so-called “classroom” candidate for the headship 
of Wisconsin teachers. Mr. Barr has been a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Normal School faculty for 
the last five years and is head of the grammar 
grade and principal-training department of that 
institution. He has in charge the training of 
teachers for the grammar grades and for principal- 








CLINTON M. BARR 


President-elect, Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


ships. Previous to coming to Milwaukee Mr. Barr 
was superintendent of the public schools at Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, and has been engaged in educa- 
tional work for some twenty years past. He is a 
man of exceptionally fine qualifications, and his 
record in Wisconsin so far as known has been of 
the highest order. Undoubtedly Mr. Barr will 
give Wisconsin teachers a very strong program 
next year and will exert every effort to make the 
1920 meeting second to none that has gone before. 

Possessing these strong qualifications, it is in- 
deed unfortunate that the methods employed for 
his election are open to the criticism which was 
manifest throughout the membership of the asso- 
ciation when the final result of the primary ballot 
was announced late Wednesday afternoon. But 
once, or at the most twice, before in the history 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association has resort 
been made to the scheme of politicians in prepar- 
ing printed ballots for the purpose of forcing the 
candidate of a certain group upon the teachers of 
the state. Just what organization carried the 
election of Mr. Barr to a successful issue is not 
known, but no sooner had the result of the ballot 
been announced than a storm of protest swept over 
the lobbies of the hotels where the teachers were 
gathered at the supper hour, and was later heard 
on the floor of the convention. The protest was 
not against Mr. Barr, the successful candidate, nor 
did it in any way reflect upon his character or his 
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“Elect a Class Room Teacher” 








VOTE FOR 


C. M. BARR For PRESIDENT 
MISS JOANNA HANNAN 


FOR MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





Facsimile of printed ballot distributed by 
Milwaukee teachers 


ability. But the ery went up, “Too much Mil- 
waukee!” Without knowledge of any definite or- 
ganization, the teachers of the state could not help 
but conclude that the resident teachers of the City 
of Milwaukee, where the convention is annually 
held, had taken an unfair advantage of their resi- 
dence, organized in advance of the meeting and 
“put over” their candidates. The selection of an- 
other officer from the Milwaukee normal faculty 
was also adversely commented upon—the president 
and secretary are now both members of the nor- 
mal school faculty. 


The claims set forth as shown herewith in the 
facsimile of the printed ballot which was distrib- 
uted at the meeting indicates the slogan of Mr. 
3arr’s supporters as a desire to elect a “classroom” 
teacher. Whether or not Mr. Barr comes under 
this classification seems to be doubtful, as he ap- 
pears in the réle of supervisor in the normal school. 
Whatever that may be, the regrettable fact is that 
the home teachers of our metropolis should have 
so far forgotten themselves as to take advantage 
of their access to local political machinery and de- 
prive a life-long educator of Wisconsin of the 
honors that were due him—Supt. P. J. Zimmers 
of Manitowoc—and to confer such honors upon a 
comparative stranger in the Wisconsin educational 
field. 

There is only one outcome of this situation— 
the strengthening of the sectional associations of 
the state and the final passing of the state asso- 
ciation to a strictly Milwaukee group of teachers 
managed by Milwaukee teachers only. 


bd 


Plans for a New Organization 


3efore coming to Milwaukee the various sec- 
tions of the association, by popular vote and 
through their executive committees, had made ar- 
rangements for a reorganization of the teachers of 
the state. This election by the Milwaukee teachers 
has simply precipitated the movement and out of 
it will be hastened another organization founded 
upon a strictly democratic basis—an organization 
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originating with the teachers themselves and 
working through an elective house of delegates. 
Of this we speak elsewhere in this number. 


The Governor Fails to Make a Hit 


It is quite apparent that Governor Phillip did 
not make a great hit with the teachers of the as- 
sociation. Speaking Wednesday night at the 
Auditorium in a delayed address of welcome, he 
preached the doctrine of “contentment,” suggest- 
ing that there was no great need of any radical 
action at this time of the world’s history, and in- 
dicating by his language that the subject of Amer- 
icanization as advocated by patriotic organiza- 
tions and teachers in general throughout the coun- 
try, was not of the importance which some thought. 
He cautioned against having too drastic immigra- 
tion laws, saying that it would be necessary for us 
to import foreigners for the purpose of carrying 
out the great projects of this country. He failed 
to strike a responsive chord when he asked for a 
resurrection of the German language in the publie 
schools, even though he based his plea upon a 
commercial argument. The applause whicl: 
greeted him at the close of his address could 
hardly be compared in intensity with that which 
welcomed Bishop Mitchell of St. Paul, a man who 
had been “over there” in the service and who took 
occasion, following Governor Phillip, to give one 
of the greatest talks, full of patriotism and ring- . 
ing from start to finish with Americanism, that 
the teachers of Wisconsin have ever heard. The 
applause which greeted the learned Bishop at 
the end of his talk was long and continued and 
indicated the spirit of the teachers of this state 
who were in attendance at the meeting. 


Mr. Gillan Advertises the Journal 


Our most esteemed and learned Milwaukee con- 
temporary, S. Y. Gillan, in his Saturday morn- 
ing review of our October editorial regarding the 
affiliation of teachers with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, was listened to with intense inter- 
est. Silas stands alone in the world of entertainers. 
One can sit and listen to him for hours and never 
grow tired of his sarcastic allusions to the sup- 
posed virtues of others in the educational field. 
He wants teachers to join the unions that they 
may get better wages. He thinks that President 
Pearse of the Milwaukee Normal School has in- 
jured the latter’s publication, The American 
Teacher, by crying down the idea of unionism in 
connection with teachers’ organizations. On the 
whole, we must say that Mr. Gillan meant to do 
good, but we fail with others to see any construc- 
tive features in his discourse. 

President Brannon of Beloit College, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Gillan, answered that gentleman effect- 
ively in a very few words, and pleaded for the 
teacher and his cause and for a greater recogni- 
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tion of the reforms for which educators are today 
crying. 
Constructive Messages 

Professor George D. Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity gave one of the most constructive talks on 
the program. He came with a message. He came 
with definite ideas. His words were founded upon 
a practical experience in the solving of the teacher 
problem as he has come in contact with it from 
one end of this country to the other. His talk 
was timely; it came at a time when the teachers 
of this state, although realizing their present 
feeble condition, did not know in what direction 
to move or how to move in order that they might 
secure their rights in the economic adjustments of 
the present day. His address will long be re- 
membered by Wisconsin teachers. 

At the Friday evening session, not largely at- 
tended, Congressman Towner, speaking upon na- 
tional educational legislation, gave a good address. 
Wisconsin speakers like Professor Sharp of the 
University, Thomas W. Boyce of Milwaukee, and 
others had valuable messages for teachers, the de- 
tails of which lack of space forbids us to report 
at this time. Mention must be made of the ex- 
cellent address by Dr. W. A. Evans on health 
supervision in the schools. Dr. Evans told Wis- 
consin teachers the duty that was before them in 
training the boys and girls to have healthy bodies 
as well as healthy brains, 


Notes and Comments 


Many of the sectional programs were unusuallv 
good. In the English section, Professor Man- 
chester of the State University, gave one of the 
most valuable contributions to the teaching of 
secondary English that the English teachers had 
had in years. It was an appeal to support a 
course of study in grammar in the high school. 
The conference adopted a resolution favoring his 
position, and appointed a committee to prepare 
a minimum course in English grammar for the 
first year high school. The geography section had 
a valuable paper prepared by Mr. H. N. Goddard 
of the state department. The other sections report 
good attendance and excellent programs. One of 
the surprises was the tremendous interest shown 
in the problem of educational measurements. This 
section, which usually attracts thirty or forty en- 
thusiasts and pioneers, had to move to one of the 
larger halls of the Auditorium to accommodate 
the large number who desired to participate. 

As usual, the lobbies were crowded. One notes 
a greatly increased interest in the professional side 
of the work. There is less gossip, less loafing, and 
a much greater attention to the business of teach- 
ing than there was a few years back. The real 
business of education seems to be always in evi- 
dence. 

There is a decided unrest in the profession as in 
others, although salary questions did not come to 


the front as much as they have in many recent 
meetings. Everybody recognizes the inadequacy of 
teachers’ pay, hence it is no more a matter for 
discussion. 

The reduced rates offered on the railroads ap- 
pealed to many, especially to those who forgot to 
take certificates from their home agent. 

Shall the Association be a state meeting or a. 
Milwaukee meeting? Thats’s the real question. 

Familiar faces missing at the meeting were: 
President Cotton, La Crosse Normal; Professor 
O’Shea, University; and City Superintendents 
Hubbard, of Ashland; Clark of Eau Claire; Olson, 
of Reedsburg. 

Especially noticeable was the attendance of 
many county superintendents. 

The commercial exhibits were relegated to the 
cellar where nobody could find them. To the few 
publishers and school supply houses that ventured 
down stairs, exorbitant rates were charged for 
space. While such a plan insures the strictly “pro- 
fessional” against any contamination by the “com- 
mercial” interests, we doubt its wisdom. Just 
why the management of the Association should 
accord bookmen such treatment and deprive 
teachers of the privilege of getting in touch with 
the “tools” so necessary to their work—books, 
maps, kindergarten material, desks, edticationa! 
journals, ete.—is difficult to understand. Let’s 
remedy this condition another year! 

When Supt. P. J. Zimmers of Manitowoe went 
before the convention to read his report on the 
state reading circle activities, his appearance was 


a signal for long applause—from the state 
teachers. 
The most important resolution passed by the 


association and later adopted by the executive 
committee is that which points out the distinction 
between public service and private employment. 
The teacher is in the public service, so is the po- 
liceman and the fireman. The Jaborer is in 
private employment. The resolution further says 
that we stand for such an organization as will in- 
sure a general professional democracy. 

Tavlor Frye of the Industrial Commission ex- 
plained vocational school requirements and_ the 
problems of child labor in Wisconsin, earnestly 
urging the teachers to use their influence to keep 
children in school. 

President-elect Barr on Saturday morning took 
a whack at the present governor of the state and 
likewise at a recent “prominent” candidate for the 
same position. He claimed Governor Philipp had 
ordered some classroom teachers at Madison dur- 
ing the legislative session hack home to their jobs. 
The governor has since stoutly denied this charge. 
The “prominent” candidate was accused of saving 
that our first attention should be given to parochial 
and private schools, that the public schools were 
becoming unwieldy. 

Besides declaring that teachers were public 
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servants, the association also recognized the value 
of educational journals, favored salary adjust- 
ments, with no discrimination on account of ad- 
ministrative units in which teachers are em- 
ployed; requested a committee of three members 
be appointed to investigate the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, and that $300 be appropriated for the 
work ; indorsed the new school of education in the 
University of Wisconsin; resolved that the as- 
sociation indorse the unification project of the 
Wisconsin Colleges Associated, as it helps to de- 
velop unity of state feeling regarding education. 

President Birge acknowledged that German was 
no longer a popular modern language and stated 
that we would be obliged to resort to Spanish and 
French to secure the so-called “culture” which 
he believes results from the study of foreign lan- 
guages, 

Perhaps never before in the history of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association has such an able and 
timely address been given as that by Bishop 
Charles Bayard Mitchell of St. Paul, Thursday 
evening. Himself a veteran of the world war, he 
was able to see the far-reaching effects of it upon 
American civilization—and Governor Philipp sat 
on the platform and heard it all! 

Congressman Towner in his address said this 
on salaries: “The salaries paid teachers in Amer- 
ica are a disgrace to the nation. The average 
teacher receives an annual salary of $640 a year. 
In Washington we have to pay a scrubwoman at 
least $75 a month; while any hod carrier can earn 
$960 a year.” 

Dr. Evans said: “Every child should have a 
physical examination at least once during his 
school life. Each child should have a card which 
should follow him through the grades and to the 
high school. This should show the physical ex- 
amination, mental examination, the contagion his- 
tory, the behavioristic markings and the yearly re- 
ports of scholastic accomplishments.” 


Officers 


The officers for next year are: Clinton M. Barr, 
Milwaukee Normal School, president; Supt. J. G. 
Moore, Superior, first vice-president; Miss Jo- 
hanna Hannan, member of executive committee to 
succeed Miss Nellie Minnehan; Dr. M. A. Busse- 
witz, Milwaukee Normal School, continues as sec- 
retary; T. J. Jones, West Allis, treasurer, to suc- 
ceed G. F. Loomis of Waukesha, who has left the 
profession. 


TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY 

The fourth edition of this popular book is about off 
the press and ready for distribution. It has been 
enlarged and revised by the author, Supt. P. J. Zim- 
mers, and appeals more than ever to the teacher who 
wants to diagnose his own teaching powers. Price 
$.75 postpaid. 

THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL CO., 
No, 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


LANDGRAF GETS STATE INSPECTORSHIP OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Supt. Geo. H. Landgraf of Marinette draws the 
new state inspectorship position of vocational educa- 
tion at an initial salary of $3600. His appointment 
comes from the state board of education through 
civil service examination. At present he has been 
assigned to duty with the state vocational board 
and will investigate and direct the education of 
about 4,000 soldier boys who come under the pro- 
visions of the Nye law and who have not had high 





GEO. H. LANDGRAF 
New State Inspector of Vocational Education 


school training. His work will be largely with the 
local chapters of the American Legion of the state. 

Geo. Landgraf was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1892, and immediately entered the 
educational field, heading the school systems at 
New Lisbon, Waterloo, Berlin, Menasha and Mari- 
nette. He isa past president of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association and has served on many im- 
portant committees which have done constructive 
work in the promotion of educational policies. He 
has been in Marinette as city superintendent for 
the last fifteen years where he has built up a sys- 
tem of schools second to none in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Landgraf comes to his new work with all 
the qualifications essential to the succesful carrying 
out of the full intent and purpose of the soldier 
bonus law. He will assume his new duties Jan. 1, 
next. 
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THE SALARY QUESTION IN WISCONSIN 


The campaign still goes on, but the situation 
improves daily. Throughout the state teachers 
continue to petition their school boards for salary 
increases. Requests for more pay have not been 
unreasonable—far from it—and the majority of 
boards are doing the square thing. At least they 
are “coming to it” slowly, though they will have 
to keep up a good pace for many years before sal- 
aries climb up to where they should be. 

In Minocqua the graded school teachers, who re- 
ceived only $80 a month, were refused their re- 
quest for better pay and won a $10 increase only 
after repeated efforts. 

In Green Bay a petition presented by the prin- 
cipals of the graded and high schools resulted in 
an increase of $100 a year to the salary of each 
teacher, making an annual addition of $16,800 tc 
the pay roll. Even now, the average salary for 
grade teachers is only $875. 

The $10-a-month increase was granted at Eau 
Claire, with provision for the same amount to be 
added next year. The parent-teacher association 
upheld the teachers’ petition for a twenty-five per 
cent increase, but the cry of high taxes prevented 
so large an addition. 

The Stevens Point grade teachers’ federation 
has asked for a $15-a-month increase. Steveris 
Point is in the county where the bars have been 
let down, owing to a teacher shortage, and teachers 
without experience or training are to be appointed 
if others cannot be obtained. 

A “round robin” signed by forty-two teachers 
at Beaver Dam, requesting the board to raise sal- 
aries, has resulted in a $100-a-year addition for 
each teacher. In Sheboygan the same amount has 
been added. 

The board at Ashland has made the minimum 
high school teachers’ salary $1,100 a year and the 
grade teachers’ minimum $800, without any pe- 
titioning on the part of the teachers. Most of the 
extra money goes to the lower paid teachers. 

Janesville teachers are asking for a $300 in- 
crease per annum. 

In Portage the teaching force presented a peti- 
tion to the board, but the advance asked for was 
not granted. The Portage press, in commenting 
upon their action, remarks: “There is no one who 
can say that these men and women, of whom Port- 
age is proud, overstepped any bounds of courtesy.” 

The teachers of Oshkosh presented a resolution 
to the Kiwanis Club, the Association of Com- 
merce, and the Trades and Labor Council for ap- 
proval of their request for an increase of $15 a 
month, beginning December first, to all teachers 
receiving less than $2,000 a year, and for an in- 
crease in the principals’ and superintendent’s sal- 
aries. The resolution was adopted by the princi- 
pals’ conference and at this writing the matter is 
before the board. 

Teachers receiving the lowest salaries will re- 
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ceive the largest increase in Wausau, according to 
the decision of the board. Those receiving $80 or 
less will be granted $10 more a month. 

Lodi has received a good deal of publicity be- 
cause of reports that teachers walked out when re- 
fused more pay. It appears that the dissatisfac- 
tion arose because only those who had taught at 
least a year in Lodi were granted a bonus of $10 
a month. 

In Manitowoc, Edgerton and Stoughton, in- 
creases have also been granted recently. 

La Crosse teachers have placed the minimum 
living wage of a teacher at $85 a month and are 
itemizing their expense accounts for the benefit of 
the school board. Principals are asking a 32 per 
cent increase. 

The teachers of Antigo have been turned dowr 
once, but are continuing their requests. Neenah 
and Menasha teachers have petitioned, also. 

A petition by the grade teachers of Crandon to 
the board, asking for a $10 raise, was given to the 
clerk at four in the afternoon and the evening of 
the same day the request was granted in full, with- 
out any objection whatever on the part of the 
board members. The schedule now is $85 to $8? 
for grade teachers, 

The greatest increase in any single item in the 
public school budget of Racine is in teachers’ sal- 
aries, a jump having been made from $278,200 
this year, to $406,500 for next year. The board 
has provided for increases ranging from 20 to 50 
per cent, making the minimum grade salary $90( 
and the high school minimum, $1,100. The prin- 
cipal receives $3,200 and the superintendent of 
schools, $4,500. Racine is not doing anything b 
halves. 


STUDENT BONUS LAW UPHELD 

Over 3,500 ex-service men may continue theit 
education under the educational bonus law as a 
result of the state supreme court decision that the 
soldier aid laws are constitutional. The amount 
due these men for October totals over $100,000. 

More than 1,500 students are at the University, 
400 are at Marquette University, almost 300 at 
the Milwaukee School of Engineering, and 200 are 
distributed in other colleges of the state; 411 are 
in the normal schools, 243 in high schools, and the 
remainder in other educational institutions of the 
country. 

It is the belief of Secretary E. A. Fitzpatrick 
of the state board of education, that 10,000 sol- 
diers will come within provisions of the educational 
bonus law by the opening of the next sehool year. 

The provisions being made for men who have 
not had enough preparatory training to enter upon 
a college course will extend the opportunity for 
training to every soldier who wishes to take advan- 
tage of it. A large number have enrolled in Uni- 
versity extension courses, which are offered with- 
out charge. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











A Merry Christmas to every teacher. 

Readers of the Journal, Merry Christmas! 

What next on the program, when the holidays 
are over? 

The meeting of the department of Superintend- 
ence at Cleveland, February 23-28, 1920, of course. 

The arrangements have all been made ; don’t fail 
to read about them in this issue. 

Remember the part the Journal will play and let 
us hear from you early. 

An adequate supply of teachers has at last heen 
secured for Ladysmith. 

Superintendents, principals, school boards— 
everybody—Merry Christmas! 

Over $561,000 will be spent in supporting the 
schools of Racine for the coming year. 

lola is another wide-awake town which has or- 
ganized a lively Parent-Teacher Association. 

Judge EK. Ray Stevens, Madison, was recently 
elected president of the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society. 

C. B. Boulet, formerly instructor of science at 
Evansville, has accepted a position as principal of 
schools at Laona. 

The action against Principal Otto Gilbert of 
Milwaukee, accused of unduly chastising a child, 
has been dismissed. 

Oconto county ranks first in the state for read- 
ing circle work last year. Eau Claire county 
schools rank second. 

H. O. Bell of the high school faculty at Hurley, 
has opened a night school of commerce at the 
Lincoln high school. 

By January first there will be about fifty voca- 
tional institutions in Wisconsin, while a year ago 
there were only thirty. 

Miss Ursula Dresser, formerly a teacher at She- 
boygan, is now in India, in the missionary service 
of the Baptist church. 


It has been proposed to erect an addition to the 
high school building at Stevens Point at a cost of 
approximately $130,000. 

The school fund for the year at Janesville has 
been placed at $93,000, an increase of $15,000 
over last year’s appropriation. 

Miss Meta Brueska of Oshkosh, was recently ap- 
pointed to’ fill the vacancy at Wausau caused by 
Principal Earl Carey’s resignation. 

The University Extension division has just is- 
sued a pamphlet containing Christmas plays suit- 
able for school and community celebrations. 

Frank A. Maas, formerly principal at Algoma, 
has been appointed principal of the training de- 
partment at Milwaukee state normal school. 

Plans are in progress for a new high schoo! 
building at Hortonville to be built next vear, in 
conjunction with the operation of a school farm 

About 100 children of the consolidated school 
district centering at Hannibal, Clark county, are 
conveyed to and from school at an annual cost of 
$2,700. 

“Wisconsin, Friendly Home,” the proposed 
state song for Wisconsin, was sung for the first 
time at the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association in 
Milwaukee. 

R. S. Erlandson, formerly of the River Falls 
normal school faculty, is now assistant secretary 
of the National Education Association at Wesh- 
ington, D. C. 

W. P. Roseman, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Shebovgan and later in the federal serv- 
ice, has accepted the position of principal of the 
training school at Whitewater. 

Armistice day was celebrated at the University 
by a great mass meeting of students and facuity, 
addressed by Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, who recently 
resigned as ambassador to China. 

The teachers and pupils of the first ward school 
at Appleton are now issuing a monthly school 
news bulletin. As far as possible, the work is done 
by the boys and girls of the school. 

Dr. 'T. C. Chamberlain, at one time president 
of the University of Wisconsin, has retired from 
the chairmanship of the geological department oi 
the University of Chicago after 27 years of serv- 
ice. 

A booklet containing an account of the memorial 
service held in Armory hall, April 29, 1919, in 
honor of Charles Richard Van Hise, late president 
of the University of Wisconsin, has just been pub- 
lished. 

It has been estimated that the school buildings 
at Fort Atkinson which cost $175,000 when built, 
are now worth $350,000. Insurance has been is- 
sued upon the building on the basis of this new 
estimate. 
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Plaus have been practically completed for the 
opening of an industrial school in Oconto, re- 
quired by state law to be maintained for those who 
are not in regular attendance at school. 

The high school teachers of Milwaukee have 
perfected an organization to be known as the 
High School Teachers’ Association for the pur- 
pose of promoting their general interests. 

The number of students studying the German 
language in the Milwaukee high schools dropped 
from 1,303 in 1917, to 135 at present. German 
has been replaced by French and Spanish. 

The 38 per cent increase in enrollment this 
year at the University of Wisconsin has made nec- 
essary the appointment of 119 new teachers. Of 
these, three are professors, 37 instructors, and 79 
assistants. 

Hans W. Schmidt, for the past seven years di- 
rector of the department of industrial education 
at the Oshkosh Normal school, has been appointed 
state inspector of industrial training in the high 
schools of Wisconsin. 

A leading business man of Waupun has estab- 
lished a scholarship, the income of which is suffi- 
cient to send one worthy member of each high 
school graduating class to college for four years 
with all expenses paid. : 

Work on the new McKinley school building at 
Kenosha, which was halted three months ago when 
a bed of quicksand interfered with the laying of 
the foundations, will be resumed as soon as suffi- 
cient drainage is provided. 

Miss Lilley M. Young, for several years head 
of the history department at the high school, Fond 
du Lae, has resigned to enter Y. W. C. A. work. 
Miss Ethel C. Gray of Chickasha, Oklahoma, has 
been appointed in her place. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea was chief speaker at the 
Tennessee educational association meeting in 
Knoxville, October 30 to November 1. He also 
delivered an address before the Tennessee congress 
of parent-teacher associations. 

Fifteen children, ranging in ages from ten to 
sixteen years, conducted a business meeting of the 
Clairville school society before the county school 
board convention in Oshkosh recently. It was a 
good example of education for citizenship. 

Miss Gladys Stillman of the home economics 
department of the University of Wisconsin dem- 
onstrated the preparation of proper hot lunches 
for school children in the schools of Barron 
county, during a series of visits last month. 

Service men who have not completed a high 
school course and who desire to enter higher edu- 
cational institutions under the bonus law, will be 
offered special instruction to meet university en- 
trance requirements at the Whitewater normal 
school. 


Mrs. Nella Gray (Coman) Mayne, wife of Dex- 
ter D. Mayne, who was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Janesville and is now principal of the 
school of agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
died November 5, after an illness of four years. 

Portage county has “solved its rural school prob- 
lem,” according to reports from Stevens Point, by 
permitting the appointment of persons without 
professional training or experience to teaching po- 
sitions where an acute shortage exists. Simple, 
isn’t it? 

Miss Emma L. Brister has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy in the principalship of the Frank 
Junior High school, Kenosha, caused by the resig- 
nation of Mrs. LaMaude Yule Miller. Miss Bris- 
ter was formerly at the head of the English de- 
partment. 

The alumni council of the University of Wis- 
consin has pledged its aid in securing an early 
increase in salaries for the entire instructional 
staff. It is to be hoped that the next legislature 
will see its way clear to make the necessary ap- 
propriations. 

Miss Patty Hill, head of the kindergarien and 
primary department of the teachers’ college, Co- 
lumbia University, and internationally known as 
an educator, urged the individual study of the 
child and freedom of development in an address at 
Milwaukee recently. 

A total of about 300 soldier bonus students are 
now enrolled in the new school for engineers and 
commerce men which was opened this fall at Mil- 
waukee as a branch of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, conducted under the direction of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division. 

The teachers of Black Creek graded school and 
neighboring: schools recently formed an alliance 
for the purpose of carrying on reading circle work, 
studying live educational problems of the day, and 
planning community programs and contests be- 
tween the various schools. 

Manitowoc county teachers and friends of the 
county training school have launched a publicity 
drive to secure a well equipped home for the 
school. The matter will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the county board, and the disadvantages 
of the present location emphasized. 

C. G. Pearse, president of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal school, who has recently returned from teach- 
ers’ institutes in Idaho, says that there are very 
few teachers in that state receiving less than $100 
a month, and the result is very apparent in the 
quality of work done in the schools. 

A recent volume entitled “Plant Production,” 
containing discussions on agronomy and horticul- 
ture and attractively illustrated, is the work of 
Ransom A. Moore, professor of agronomy, the 
University of Wisconsin, and Charles P. Halligan 
of the Michigan Agricultural College. 
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W. H. Dudley of the Extension division of the 
University conducted the largest tractor demon- 
stration ever held in northern Wisconsin at the 
first annual community fair at Bloomer last 
month, given under the auspices of the high school 
and assisted by business and professional men. 

A county conference of Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation workers was held in Kenosha last month to 
discuss plans for improving rural communities. 
The parent-teacher movement continues to gain 
in strength and it is to be hoped many local as- 
sociations will get together in such conferences. 

The Milwaukee Journal has formulated a plan 
whereby eleven Wisconsin teachers are to tour 
Kurope at the end of the school year. They are 
to be elected by vote of the people of the state, 
“with no string attached in the voting, such as 
the coupon or subscription system so often used.” 

Professor Leon 8. Greene, formerly head of 
the manual arts department in the state normal 
school, New Paltz, New York, has just been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the department of 
manual arts at the University of Wisconsin, to 
succeed Thomas Diamond, and will have charge 
of the shop laboratory. 

The faculty and the freshmen played their an- 
nual football game at Tomah last month. AIl- 
though the faculty were victors, it is reported they 
finished the game “winded, lame and_ bruised 
(their quarterback having only one usable optic) ,” 
and soon afterward announced that there would 
be no more games this season. 

Supt. A. W. Zellmer of Richland county writes 
to the boys and girls in the schuuls through the 
Richland Center press. A department is devoted 
especially to his messages, encouraging pupils and 
making suggestions about their work. School 
news is reported by the upper grade children. A 
fine spirit of co-operation is apparent. 

Delos O. Kinsman, professor of economics, 
Lawrence College, is the author of “Essentials of 
Civics,’ Wisconsin edition, which has just come 
from the College Press, Appleton. It is a book in- 
tended as a text in civics, expressly for Wiscon- 
sin schools. Professor Kinsman is also author of 
“The Local Government of Wisconsin.” 

The Department of Education is prepared to 
loan to schools blue prints prepared by Mr. Dor- 
rans, for the following school library equipment: 
magazine rack, newspaper rack, reading table, 
book shelving. Loans should not be applied for 
until it has been definitely decided to make the 
equipment for which blue prints are desired. 

Nearly twice as many chemistry students are 
enrolled in the University this year as last. Four- 
teen new instructors and assistants have been 
added to the chemistry staff to provide for the 
2,747 students in this course. The course in 
music is also taxed to its capacity with 434 stu- 


dents, and the economics department has broken 
all records with an enrollment of 4,500 students. 

The public schools of Wonewoc have installed a 
motion picture machine for school and community 
purposes and the use of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation recently organized. Wonewoc is one of 
many communities in Wisconsin which are taking 
a live interest in improving the educatonal situ- 
ation through their Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The evening school at Antigo has opened with 
an enrollment of more than one hundred. The 
larger percentage are studying bookkeeping, short- 
hand and typewriting, though many are in the 
classes in cooking, sewing, shop mathematics and 
cabinet making. The hundred or more foreigners 
in the district are being urged to enter the classes 
in citizenship. 

At a recent special election in Reedsburg, $60,- 
000 was voted for an addition to the high school 
building. Out of 250 pupils enrolled in the high 
school, over 100 are tuition pupils. The Board of 
Education has granted a bonus of $100 to be 
paid each teacher at the close of the school year. 
At present, however, some teachers in the grades 
are receiving as low as $70. 


The National Child Labor Committee is anxious 
that all schools shall help to bring attention to its 
aims by observing “child labor day” on January 
25. This day has been set aside for the past thir- 
teen years in order to emphasize matters of child 
welfare. Literature regarding this can be ob- 
tained by writing the committee at 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City. 

In connection with an effort to eliminate tru- 
ancy in the schools of Fort Atkinson, emphasis has 
been placed on the fact that the presence of a 
boy on a delivery wagon during school hours is 
prima facie evidence that he is employed, accord- 
ing to the ruling of the Industrial Commission, 
and the owner or driver of the wagon is subject to 
arrest and, if convicted, is liable to a fine of f:om 
$10 to $100. 


The school board of Milwaukee has ruled that 
the collection of any kind of funds in school 
buildings shall be prohibited. It has agreed to 
permit the use of school buildings as polling 
places on primary and election days. The long- 
drawn-out dispute in regard to corporal punish- 
ment is ended for the present, the board advising 
that Supt. Potter come to an understanding with 
teachers and principals to avoid extreme cases. 


Criticism of the apparel worn by some teachers 
in the schoolroom is causing difficulty among 
members of the Fond du Lac school board. The 
superintendent and principals want official action 
in order to subdue some of the styles, and the 
board does not show any enthusiasm about dic- 
tating how teachers shall dress. The publicity 
given #o the matter will probably result in the 
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Blank Form for Report of Supervising 
Teacher to County Superintendent 


FORM 501. This report form was prepared by 
the State Department of Education of Wisconsin. 
It is 8%4x13, printed on strong ledger paper (both 
sides). It is for the use of the supervising teacher 
in making his report on the inspection of a school 
to the county superintendent. 


Prices F. O. B. Madison 


hs RRR orasch roar ar err eek ie or ara eer ee EAC $ 2.00 
BRM 26 aerate er ai wae en erer nt cialle, tare Shas ane olareranere ace 8.00 
LO iors lalalehovele: ool scone eis au clageie stake ain sea ae 12.50 


The Parker Company 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
12 S, Carroll St. 


Madison, Wisconsin 





Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1000 words; debates on 
either side of any subject, about 1500 words; one dol- 
lar each. Addresses for all occasions prepared to order. 
All work done by college graduates. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Subjects for debates, 
essays and orations free. 

Columbian Information Bureau, Wasnington, D.C. 





HOME STUDY—High School, College, Business and Pro- 

fessional Degree Courses. Eighth Year. Catalog Free. 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 
BD Cc 





Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ 
Agency---It’s the Best Invest- 
ment you can make this year. : 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Piffle’s A. B. C. Book, or Funny Animals. 
six illustrations. Philadelphia. 
Company, Publishers. 


Twenty- 
Henry Altemus 


Dave Darrin on Mediterranean Service or With Dan 
Dalzell on European Duty. By H. Irving Han- 
cock, Author of ‘“‘Dave Darrin at Vera Cruz,” 


“Dave Darrin’s South American Cruise,’ “The 
West Point Series,’ ‘“‘The Annapolis Series,’’ 
“The Boys of the Army Series,”’ etc. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia. Henry Altemus Company, Pub- 
lishers. 

Essentials of Civics. Wisconsin Edition. By D. O. 
Kinsman, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Law- 


rence College, Author of ‘‘The Local Governments 
of Wisconsin,’’ etc. Price $1.15, postage paid 
per single copy, or 90c per copy (f. o. b.) Apple- 
ton when ordered in lots of two or more. 516 
John Street, Appleton, Wis. The College Press, 
Publishers. 


Uncle Sam’s Boys Smash the Germans, Or Wind- 
ing Up the Great War. By H. Irving Hancock, 
Author of ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Boys in the Ranks,’ 
“Uncle Sam’s Boys on Field Duty,”’ ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s 
Boys as Sergeants,’’ “Uncle Sam’s Boys in the 
Philippines,’’ ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Boys on Their Met- 
tle,’’ ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Boys as Lieutenants,” “Uncle 
Sam’s Boys With Pershing,” ‘‘The Motor Boat 
Club Series,” ete. Illustrated. Philadelphia. 
Henry Altemus Company, Publishers. 





“An increase of schools throughout the .country, 
girls going into government offices, and prospective 
terchers marrying returned soldiers,” are among the 
reasons for the teacher shortage, as given by a busy 
county superintendent.—Ohio Teacher. 


Here’s a new clue to Patrick Henry’s famous speech. 
It was contained in a western school boy’s composition. 
Detailing the early life of the patriot he wrote— 

“Patrick was a very bright boy. He had blue eyes 
and light hair. He got married, and then said, ‘Give 
me liberty or give me death.’ ”—Harchange. 








A waste holder--not a waste sieve. 
resisting. Made from a specially constructed fibre under im- 
mense pressure. 
lightest in weight of any waste basket made. 


THE FAMOUS 


Vul-Cot Waste Basket 


Guaranteed for five years 
Indestructible and fire 


The 


Does not rust, dent, or corrode. 


Complete stock in all sizes and colors always on hand. 
Special discount in half-dozen or larger lots. 


— The Capitol Printing Co. 


No. 2. Top diameter, 12 inches; bottom, 
10 inches; 14 inches deep. The 
most popular size. Price $1.50 


12 S. Carroll St., 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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teachers’ giving more thought to the suitability of 
their clothes for schoolroom wear, even if the mat- 
ter is dropped by the officials. 

As a result of the physical examinations of 
school children by the school nurse in Appleton 
last month, more girls than boys were found to be 
without ailments. Over one-half of all the chil- 
dren examined had defective teeth. Out of 272 
boys examined, only 1% were free from defects, 
and only 34 of the 244 girls were given perfect 


marks. Does it look as if school nurses are 
needed? Can anyone deny the value of hygiene 
teaching ? 


The increase in the school enrollment at Racine 
during the last five years is equal to the increase 
during the fifteen year period prior to the last 
five. Supt. Longanecker has appealed to the Ro- 
tary Club for support in advancing the interests 
of the schools, which, due to this rapid increase, 
are in need of new buildings and new equipment. 
Racine is awake to its educational needs, and is 
forging ahead. There is no doubt it will succeed 
in improving and expanding its school system to 
meet new conditions. 

The county board of supervisors of Eau Claire 
have voted to continue the Eau Claire county 
training school, and the building will not be used, 
as suggested by patriotic societies, for veterans’ 
headquarters and as an historical museum of war 
relics. More than four times the number of grad- 
uates could have been placed last June, and many 
seniors have left their class since September, with- 
out graduating, to relieve the teacher shortage. It 
does not look as if the school building would have 
to be turned into a museum. 

Beaver Dam, once thought to be away behind 
the times in its school provisions, has been mak- 
ing rapid progress of late. The salary of its 
superintendent, George R. Ray, has been in- 
creased from $1,900 two years ago, to $2,720 this 
vear, and the salaries of teachers have been raised 
all along the line. Each teacher receives a bonus 
of $95, and now an additional $100 a year has 
heen added. <A health instructor has been hired 
who will also supervise playground work in the 
summer. Night school is being boosted by the 
Board of Industrial Education, and plans for 
Americanization work are now under way. In- 
stead of the old sixteen-member board serving one- 
vear terms, there is now a seven-member board 
serving three-year terms. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Kaukauna, Wisconsin, Oct. 23, 
Mr. Editor: 

We’ve got the goods. Our high school has been 
offering work as a class in hygiene and physiology 
on the same basis as any other branch as a semes- 
ter study since 1914. This class recites one or 
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two semesters a year according to the number of 
pupils taking the course. We use Ritchie’s “Sani- 
tation and Physiology” as a text-book. It is 
taught as a valuable asset in the personal experi- 
ence of the pupil. The laws of health interpreted 
in terms of the personal pupil (pardon the combi- 
nation), are the basis of all work. When possible 
we segregate the class for a limited time for special 
personal instruction in hygiene and sanitation. 
At Rice Lake, the writer in the year 1908 made 
physiology a required subject in the first vear of 
the high school. This is the ideal, making it one 
of the required subjects rather than, say, geom- 
etry or physics. 
Very sincerely yours, 
LEO G. SCHUSSMANN, 
City Superintendent. 


Horicon, Wisconsin, Nov. 4, 1919. 
Dear Editor: 

I would like in particular to thank you for your 
word. of caution to inspectors. Last year a state 
inspector “inspected” our grades. In_ several 
rooms she talked to the teacher the whole time she 
was in- the roomy while the children sat doing 
nothing and the teacher could not teach. In other 
rooms she saw the teacher teaching for only a frac- 
tion of the time she was present. To cap it all, 
this inspector graded these teachers and gave 
her ratings to the school board. 

Professor McMurray told us at the city super- 
intendents’ convention that successful supervi- 
sion has as a keynote the relation of sympathy 
between supervisor and teacher. I hope your 
article will be seriously considered by our inspect- 
ors. 

Keep up the good work; we will help if we can 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. BUSSEWITZ, 
City Superintendent. 


FEDERAL SALVAGE SERVICE 


There should be established a national salvage 
service with power to distribute to the schools, col- 
leges, and universities all unused pictures, films, 
bulletins or other materials of high educational 
value. Such a service should have power to dis- 
pose of all unused or unnecessary equipment, food, 
and other supplies, and should prevent the govern- 
ment as well as private concerns from hoarding 
wool, food, or motor trucks. Such a service should 
also conduct a nation-wide campaign of thrift for 
the economical saving of materials, labor, and 
money, and should be strong enough to defy “big 
business” in the interest of the children of Amer- 
ica.—Nebraska Teacher. 


GET OUR REPORT CARDS FOR YOUR PUPILS 

Absolutely the best and most up-to-date line of re- 
port cards published and at reasonable prices. Hun- 
dreds of schools are using them in Wisconsin and 
other states. A postal request will bring samples and 
prices. 

THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL CO., 
No. 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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‘Tew Words: 


= teacher should be upto date and know 
te new words and how to pronounce them. 



























GREAT WAR a Re c RAFT AUTOMOBILE 


fourth arm  empennage convertible 

camouflage backswept crank case 
calibrate Albatros landaulet 
blighty squadron cyclecar 


“The Supreme Authority, 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about these new words and 
hundreds of thousands of other words. Where else is this 
information to be found? Ask for the 
Merriam Webster. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,0) 
Geographical Subjects. 12,000 = 
graphical Entries. 6,000 lilustra- 
tions and 2,700 Pages. 

WRITE for Free Booklets to Teachers: 



















**What Fun to Play Merriam- Diction- 
ary Games,”’ ‘Unlocks the Door,’ 
“Dog- Day © lub.’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 














EVERY SCHOOLROOM 
=SHOULD HAVE A= 


PENCIL POINTER 


The BOSTON leads them all 


Price $1.25 


including postage 
to any point in 
Wisconsin. 


Write for dis- 
counts on large 
quantities. 





This is a full nickle plated POINTER 
with grinding knives made of hardened 
steel. Neverbreaks the lead. Strong 
and durable. A mechanically perfect 
pencil sharpener. 


The Capitol Printing Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 














| TEST SHEETS 


We aim always to keep in stock a full line of 
the various test sheets devised by state and national 
educators and used in schools. The following list 
is constantly being added to. Write for those 
wanted and not listed here. 








FORM 701 Woody’s Arithmetic in Addition $ .60 
FORM 702 Woody’s Arithmetic in Subtrac- 


SR oad ak ewe teas cele males .60 
FORM 703 . Woody’s Arithmetic in Multipli- 
CURIE ilo op crcvexen merce caaetes .60 


FORM 704 Woody’s Arithmetic in Division .60 
FORM 705 Parallel Arithmetic in Addition .60 
FORM 706 Parallel Arithmetic in Subtrac- 


RRs dS a alvin gta watece aera .60 
FORM 707 Parallel Arithmetic in Multipli- 
COON eos nin Pee ea emees .60 


FORM 708 Parallel Arithmetic in Addition .60 
FORM 709 Stone’s Reasoning in Arithmetic .60 
FORM 710 Stone’s Equivalent in Arithmetic .60 
FORM 711 Hotz Algebra in Addition.... .60 
FORM 712 Hotz Algebra in Subtraction .60 
FORM 713 Hotz Algebra in Multiplication .60 


FORM 714 Hotz Algebra in Division.... .60 
FORM 715 Hotz Algebra Problems....... .60 
FORM 716 Hotz Algebra Equations....... .60 
‘FORM 717 Monroe’s Revision of Kansas 
Neaaging, Part bicikccccccencs -60 
FORM 718 Monroe’s Revision of Kansas 
MRGAGING; PANE SD viene vs cece .60 
FORM 719 Monroe’s Revision of Kansas 
Neading, Pare SS. sc cscs vee .60 


On Forms 701-719, inclusive, in lots of 1000 
or over, single order, same 
form number, 15% discount, 


or net per 1000....... $5.10 
FORM 720 Thorndyke’s Reading, Alpha 2, 
PANG: Bs do wins 6 we olre wea brawiasene -76 
FORM 721 Thorndyke’s Reading, Alpha, 2, 
ABE? Was Save Sot emawceua -75 
FORM 722 Ayer’s Writing Scale, each.... .06 
FORM 723 Ayer’s Spelling Scale, each.... .065 
FORM 724 Kansas Bulletin on Spelling, 
CORI Sioii-5d oa Soex tara nee .10 
FORM 725 Brown’s Latin Sentence....... .60 
FORM 726 Brown’s Latin Grammar....... .60 


FORM 727 Brown’s Latin Vocabulary.... .40 
FORM 728 Score sheet— 

FORM 729 Distribution sheet. 

FORM 730—Thorndyke’s Score Sheet for Reading. 


The Parker Company 


Publishing Department 


12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 
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SUNN 


FORTIETH YEAR, SEPTEMBER 1919 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 


$3.00 a Year 35 Cents Per Number 
The oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the United States 


SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS 
“Enclosed find check for renewal of Education, the 39th remittance without a skip—being one of Bicknell’s charter members in 
1879.’"*—Homer H. Seerley, President Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
“Education is appreciated everywhere.’’—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 
“‘T think no teacher actively engaged in teaching can afford to be without it.’’—E. A. Castle, Philomath, Ore. 
“‘A magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, III. 
“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.’’—M. T. Pritchard, Master Everett School, Booton. 
“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.””—Pres. Faunce, Brown University, R. I. 


Publishers of EDUCATION, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send EDUCATION for one year to followiug address: 


I enclose $3.00 (or) 
I will pay $3.00 within 90 days. 
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Wisconsin Authors and T heir Works 


By CHARLES RALPH ROUNDS 


EVISED, rewritten, and enlarged from the first edition of Wisconsin 
in Story and Song by Rounds and Hippensteel (1916) _ Illustrated. 
Not a school libra- For a reader in the 
ry in a Wisconsin e: ' ' - upper grades it con- 
School, or a school- %F : tains the selected 
master’shome,should | y gems of Hamlin Gar- 
be without this record ees 0 land, General Chas. 
of the literary achieve- : | ; King, John Muir, Ella 
ments of the Badger PP ao Wheeler Wilcox, Eb- 
writers. Te eta en Rexford, Carl 
In the teaching of | Schurz, and a half a 
American literature, : i hundred others. 
here is a supplemen- one ‘ 400 Pages of Wis- 
tary text as essential - )p (77 . consin wit, humor, 
as Wisconsin’s His- id BLES RI and pathos. Bound 
tory is to the subject JF vs dt in cloth. Illustrated. 
of American History. ' Price $1.00. 

















The Parker Company, Publishers Madison, Wisconsin 
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